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THE JAPANESE FARMER: THE MAN 
BEHIND THE MANCHURIAN EXPEDITION 


FEATURE of the Japanese Labour Movement 
A as compared with similar movements in other 
countries is the prominent part played in it by the 
agriculturist. It is as strong in the country as in the 
town. Roughly 10 per cent. of the adult male agri- 
cultural population is organized into peasants’ or 
tenants’ unions, a state of affairs which compares very 
favourably with the position in the industrial world, 
where the percentage of trade union membership is, 
according to the latest returns, only 7.5. 

The explanation for this is to be found in the pecu- 
liar status of the Japanese peasant and the conditions 
under which he gains his living. It must first be pointed 
out that the landless labourer as he is known in Eng- 
land does not exist. The Japanese farmer is either an 
owner, or a tenant, or part owner part tenant, the 
figures being respectively 31 per cent., 28 per cent., 
and 41 per cent. This does not, however, mean that 
he is any better off than the farm labourer. The total 
arable area is fifteen million acres, which are split up 
among five and a half million families (33,000,000 
people). The average family holding is a bare 24 
acres; 35 per cent. farm under 14 acres, 70 per cent. 
under 3, only 10 per cent. over 5, and in all Japan 
there are less than five thousand proprietors with over 
125 acres. 

It is obvious that with such small holdings as these 
figures indicate it is as much as the Japanese peasant 
can do to extract a living from the soil. Before the 
tenant farmer can take a penny for himself he has to 
pay for his seed and fertilizer and hand over from 
50 to 60 per cent. of his crop in kind to his 
landlord as rent. A few years ago investigations 
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showed that on the average 24-acre farm the net in- 
come of the farmer after paying these expenses and 
reckoning in what he made from subsidiary occupa- 
tions came to about £50 a year. To-day it is probably 
even less. Nor is the position of the owner-farmer 
much better.. If he has to pay no rent, he has to pay 
the government and local taxes, which the tenant 
escapes, and these amount to at least 30 per cent. of 
his income, while the assessed value of his land is out 
of all proportion to its real value. The taxes on land, 
moreover, are twice as heavy as those on business un- 
dertakings, and three times those that industrialists 
have to pay. Yearly many are forced to sell their land, 
and so decline into the tenant class. These figures 
tell a sad enough tale of hardship, and they refer only 
to the 24-acre holding. The lot of the 35 per cent. 
with less than half this must be, and is, even worse. 
Year by year the deficit on the year’s working grows. 
Thirty per cent. of the farming population is in debt, 
and every year one in six hundred goes bankrupt. 
‘What has made the farmer’s position worse has been 
the steady loss of the subsidiary employments by 
which in bygone years he eked out his livelihood. The 
same fate is overtaking him here that overtook his 
English counterpart at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He can, it is true, still make a little by straw 
plaiting, making rope, hats, sandals, and the straw 
cloaks and kilts of his class. In wooded areas some 
can augment their income by charcoal burning; until 
recently most could hope for a little relief at least from 
sericulture. Many indeed relied on this to balance 
accounts. Of late years, however, with the growth 
of the rayon industry the demand for silk has been 
growing less and less, and the annual production of 
cocoons has had to be drastically curtailed. 
Altogether the Japanese peasant farmer’s lot is 
growing more and more desperate. His position is at 
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the outset weakened by the fact that at least half his 
product passes immediately out of his control, so that 
he is completely at the mercy of a. market manipulated 
by others in their own interest. In any case he is on 
the horns of a dilemma. A bad harvest is disastrous. 
He is left after paying his rent with less even than 
the minimum amount required for his own subsistence, 
let alone to pay the costs of production. The low prices 
consequent on a good harvest are well nigh as bad. 
Figures alone cannot reveal what all this means. Even 
£50 a year is less than 6d. per head per day for a 
family of six persons. In a large number of cases this 
daily expenditure per head must work out consider- 
ably less. One has to have lived among them to realize 
the standard of life to which they are often reduced. 
For food many cannot even afford to eat their own rice. 
They must sell it and buy millet. This washed down 
with bancha, the coarsest and cheapest quality of tea, 
comprises their daily sustenance. Occasionally they 
may be able to supplement it with a few coarse pickles ; 
about one in ten can afford fish. The houses they live 
in are the veriest shacks, their clothes of the poorest 
quality. They must work, when the season demands, 
from sunrise to sunset, man and woman, grandparents, 
and, when they are not at school, the children also. 
In the spring the wife works alongside her husband 
knee-deep in the muddy fields digging them over with 
a huge spade; in the autumn she reaps by his side. 
The commonest of sights on a country road is an old 
woman trudging along bent double beneath the load, 
almost as big as herself she carries on her back. 
Among the children evidences of malnutrition are 
everywhere. Often they must go hungry to school. 
Many have no midday meal. Is it any wonder that 
the employment brokers from the cotton mills find 
here a fruitful field for their activities? The 25 to 30 
yen a month that their daughter can earn is too great 
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a temptation to these poverty-stricken parents to whom 
a half of this sum will be remitted every month. And 
if the mills do not always want girls, the brothels do. 
Want has forced many a parent to sell his daughter 
into one of these institutions. Especially is this so in 
the northern provinces. Akita and Yamagata prefec- 
tures average, normally, seven hundred girls a year 
each, and, an example of what economic pressure can 
do, this number rose to 1,500 last year as a result of 
the extraordinarily bad harvests. 

What is the way out? It does not lie in increased 
production. The yield per acre has already reached 
its maximum. It is over twice that of any other country 
—z2,500 lbs. per acre compared with 1,130 lbs. in the 
U.S.A., 970 Ibs. in Java, 805 lbs. in India. Moreover, 
increased production under the present system would 
only tend to make matters worse. A reduction of rents 
is hardly possible, unless the government reduces the 
taxes. As it is, the landlord is getting a return of only 
3 or 4 per cent. on his capital. He himself is suffer- 
ing almost as badly as his tenant. A monetary rent, 
instead of one in kind, might help in good years, but 
in bad would make matters worse than they are now. 
For the government to attempt anything in the way of 
price fixing would, under present conditions, do no 
good. A price high enough to be of any use to the 
farmer would be unfair to the rest of the population, 
and might have calamitous reactions in the industrial 
world. 

A factor in the situation not so far brought out is the 
high cost of production compared with other rice-pro- 
ducing areas. While the yield is high per acre it is 
low per man. It pays to import rice. Here it is true 
something might be*done by the adoption of more 
modern methods and so reducing labour costs, but it 
is doubtful if it would be very much. The Japanese rice 
field does not as a rule lend itself to the use of modern 
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machinery, while where it does the question of the 
initial capital outlay is a matter for serious considera- 
tion. What, too, is to be the fate of the workers dis- 
placed by the machinery? 

The labour movement’s proposals for improving the 
farmer’s lot have not in the past shown many signs 
of imagination or a real conception of the problem. 
Perhaps inevitably they have been based on the tenant 
farmer’s own views, which are naturally somewhat con- 
stricted. He cannot see further than the immediate 
causes of his misery, and his chief demand, therefore, 
is for a drastic and permanent reduction in the high 
rent which he regards as the main reason for his 
wretched plight. The labour parties have not gone 
much further than to sponsor this. The landlord, how- 
ever, can hardly be expected to agree—not because he 
is particularly grasping—in bad seasons he usually 
voluntarily accepts a lower percentage of the crop as 
rent—but because he simply cannot afford to. If the 
government were to reduce his taxes and assess him 
on a more equitable basis he might, but this is not 
likely to happen. It would mean increasing the bur- 
den on industry. In any case such measures would 
afford no great or permanent relief. The owner farmer 
is little better off than the tenant, unless his holding 
is well over the average 24 acres. Even the wholesale 
expropriation demanded by the extremists would leave 
the farmer little better off than he is to-day, unless he 
could be assured of a considerably larger holding and 
a much higher price for his rice, the first of which is 
out of the question, since practically all the land avail- 
able has already been brought under cultivation and 
the population is increasing, not decreasing, while the 
second depends on a number of other factors. 

The troubles of the farmer, indeed, are only one 
part of the greater problem created by the rapid growth 
of population, over three-quarters of a million yearly. 
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The land cannot support more, and only in industry 
can the increasing millions find employment. But in- 
dustry has to compete in a world market, and of neces- 
sity has to keep its production costs low. Especially 
must labour costs be kept low, since it is cheap labour 
which has largely enabled it to attain its present posi- 
tion. Japan is singularly deficient in raw materials, 
and has to import practically all she uses. Thus it is 
essential that rice, the staple food, should be cheap, 
since a rise in its price must inevitably lead to a de- 
mand for the higher wages which would mean a pos- 
sibly disastrous increase in production costs. On the 
other hand, if industry could be enabled to pay these 
higher wages, then the price of rice would rise also. 

Here we have part of the explanation, at least, of 
the Manchurian adventure. The assurance of a cheap 
and certain supply of raw materials and of a huge 
potential market, which control of that region with its 
rich resources would give, would enable industry to 
pay higher wages. Moreover, the government could 
then adjust the taxation balance more evenly without 
fear of the consequences to industry. The farmer’s 
production costs could thus be appreciably lessened, 
and at the same time, since a rise in the price of rice 
would no longer be disastrous, he could be protected 
against the importation of cheap rice from abroad. To 
this point of view the labour movement also seems to 
be coming round. Very few have expressed their dis- 
approval of their country’s Manchurian policy, while 
many openly support it. 

This in any case is the solution Japan’s rulers have 
found for her social and economic problems. Given 
their outlook, and leaving on one side the question of 
its international propriety, it is hard to see that they 
could have found any other better. It is practical, 
logical, and, above all, holds out some prospect of 
success, To the socialist and those who would like 
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to see international relations placed on a somewhat 
more idealistic plane than one of mere national advan- 
tage, this is, of course, insufficient justification, but the 
trouble is that in Japan the socialists have never pro- 
pounded any reasonable solution of their own. The 
programme of the Japanese Labour Movement 1s, 
when all is said and done, only one of palliatives, ex- 
cept where it is coloured by a Marxism which is purely 
theoretical. It has never put before the Japanese pub- 
lic any reasoned and practical policy for dealing with 
the country’s problems as a whole, and if it came into 
power to-morrow would be completely at sea. That, 
however, is not likely to happen yet awhile. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that the majority of 
the nation turns to those with a policy which seems to 
fit the situation and promises immediate and practical 
results. The farmer represents 50 per cent. of the 
nation. Every year his numbers grow and his position 
gets worse. His unions are the outcome of desperation 
—a desperate effort to alleviate his lot by the only 
measures he can envisage. He is certainly not a 
socialist or class conscious, and if his associations 
appear in socialist guise it is because they have been 
organised by intellectuals from the cities who have 
seen in agrarian discontent their opportunity. Him- 
self he will support any policy which promises him 
relief from his misery. It is he who in the final analysis 
is the man behind the Manchurian Expedition. 


E. H. AnsTICE. 





ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


T is a misfortune for those writers who base their 
character sketches on historic fact that they are 
tempted so often on to ground where it is necessary 
for the success of their artistic effort that they should 
form some conception of the reactions and background 
of the Catholic mind. In the recent past no difficulty 
was experienced in England in this matter. That 
reasoned and subdued religious temper which was the 
legacy of the matured Anglican tradition provided a 
secure fortress for the spirit from which the ecclesias- 
tical archaeologist could sally forth on those delect- 
able voyages of Victorian discovery. It was a time, 
too, in which historical episode had to bend itself to 
the slow movement of the lych gate and attune itself 
to the dust-laden sunshine of a rector’s study, to the 
ink wells and the long quill pens, to the Bible and the 
calf-bound books of sermons, and sometimes to those 
early, temerarious volumes of an Anglo-Catholic theo- 
logy, before it could hope to reach the light of print. 
The broad lines of political history might be seized by 
some Whig historian, fashionable and remote, but how 
completely and with what slow content did this clerical 
atmosphere pervade the Tory camp. But it was never 
a purpose of the influential Whigs to concern them- 
selves with monks and the old Church life and the 
Elizabethan priesthood, and it was in the vicarage 
gardens of the English country that such trees of 
knowledge grew. 

These historians held in their own opinion a firm 
grasp of the essentials of the Roman Church. They 
had watched, often with much less dismay than later 
Catholics are inclined to picture, the first secessions 
of the Oxford group. They were aware that the know- 
ledge gained by the slightly adventurous travel of that 
period, when hotel keepers might occasionally hesitate 
about even a commercial knowledge of the English 
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tions. The press of Louis Veuillot, the devotional 
literature of the time, the ubiquitous curés with their 
untidy and ill-regulated snuff, the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception, the spirit which was to raise at 
Montmartre the Sacré Coeur, all these confirmed them. 
If anything were needed to set the seal of finality on 
their impressions, it was provided by the behaviour 
of those men of their own upbringing and acquaintance 
who had set out on, what was to them, an adventure so 
repellent and unworthy. It was impossible for them 
not to realize in the light of the contented social land- 
scape, with that Tory background on which their 
values rested, that the devotional customs of F. W. 
Faber, those intimate practices which rumour brought 
to them so quickly, were embarrassingly painful in one 
who had received the benefit of their own tradition, 
the chaplain’s son at Bishop Auckland, brought up 
with the solid and calm reason of Van Mildert’s leng- 
thening days. Again, there was something urban about 
this new movement, and they would think with a dis- 
like, nearly kept in control, about Dr. Manning in 
London, ascetic and careful, with the Duchesses kneel- 
ing before him, subsiding crinolined. But these robust 
and old-fashioned clergy had for their share the wide 
spaces, the hunting and the life of the fields. 

The sanctities of domestic life, the only ritual which 
the countryside protected, had warmed by their own 
wide hearth stones this sense of good fortune, when 
they contemplated the unpleasing spectacle of the celi- 
bate priests. Before their minds lay the map of the 
counties where family livings fell as closely as rain 
in Leicestershire ; while the spiritual and cultural tra- 
ditions had been focussed in this age of reasoned pro- 
gress. A sense of serene well-being and a deep security 
— such convictions. It is not surprising that we 

nd a certain uniformity and an historical optimism, 
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The signs are so familiar ; the earnest declaration of 
Christian principles, termed Protestant in the early 
portion of the period, with a growing distaste at later 
stages for that expressive word, the demands of a 
rigorous patriotism conceived along strict nineteenth 
century models and the firm moral code applied with 
great precision. The circle of this influence spreads 
wide, including even in their moments of reaction the 
earlier children of the Cloth, Mr. Froude and Miss 
Strickland. Names dotted about the countryside rise 
like ancient carp in these placid waters, Lew Tren- 
chard and the Reverend Sabine Baring-Gould, the 
courteous exordiums of Canon Jessop, the careful wis- 
dom of Archdeacon Hare. It was a constant delving 
among the bones of those who had followed the Catho- 
lic teaching, but in each case the ‘Roman Commu- 
nion ’ would be judged. A comment in the life of the 
Blessed Henry Walpole sums up this standpoint, for 
it is a truism with Canon Jessop that Catholics are the 
followers of ‘a religion so much less pure than ours.’ 
Through the sieve of such subjective comment all his- 
torical data had to pass; but the sieve is now broken. 
This is an attitude, consistent, beautiful in its sin- 
cerity, uncomprehending, dead. 

To the old Anglican writers the detail of contem- 
porary Catholic custom was quite uncongenial, for 
they knew all that they cared to know of Pio Nono and 
Rome. They believed in immutable doctrines and 
principles, which no longer find favour, and they gazed 
through a Tennysonian mirror at the Catholic life of 
Shalott. But the web is broken, and a modern mood 
is content with the fragments. Circumstances had 
given historical study very largely to the clergy and 
their circle. These men, revering the principles of 
the moral law, impatient of detail and impervious to 
irony, had measured the followers of the Universal 
Church by their own standards. This result may in- 
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deed have been unfortunate ; but by what standards do 
the Neo-Georgians judge? 

Difficult as it is to analyse, there is value in attempt- 
ing to discover the manner in which the new outlook 
develops, and for this purpose it is simplest to con- 
sider that period which is the most lately established 
as history and to observe what shafts it receives. After 
examining the standpoint of the Victorian clergy of 
1856 towards the earlier Catholics, a comparison of 
the attitude of later writers to Continental Catholicism 
of that year enables us to make, by boomerang 
methods, yet another valuation. By taking an episode 
in 1856, which has attracted recent attention, we can 
consider where the present interest lies and what the 
reactions of the Victorian clergy would have been and 
then observe where both fail when confronted with a 
situation which pre-supposes an understanding of the 
Catholic philosophy. 

In the first place, it is now the detail that pleases 
and this must be considered. An event to which a 
modern writer has drawn attention will serve the pur- 
pose well, namely those regulations issued by the 
Royal Government of the Two Sicilies to guard the 
railway line. Benediction was ordered to be solem- 
nized in a chapel built within the station at Caserta, 
where the creeping, top-heavy train from Naples was 
stopped by the piety of a royal decree. The scene 
presented such a contrast as the modern world has 
grown to love, the chapel opening from the platform, 
the heavy brocaded altar frontal, the southern voices 
echoing the 7 antum Ergo, the heavy creaking of the 
bell-funnelled engine, the heartfelt prayers of the 
kneeling peasants that God would preserve the mon- 
ster safe from harm. Outside, it was the hour of the 
evening Angelus, and beyond the avenue the gaudy 
but inexpensive household of the Bourbon Throne was 
assembled in the royal chapel of that eighteenth cen- 
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tury palace, with the massed, looped red curtains 
against the windows, and the ornate crystal of the 
chandeliers. The King, whose devotion had inspired 
this act of homage, a sovereign domesticated and mili. 
tary, with fierce moustaches, // Re Bomba, knelt now 
beside his Queen, that stiff Archduchess, a gift from 
Metternich. And through that rich Campania, under 
the already faintly tempered light, the bells of the 
town churches and of the chapels lost in vineyards took 
up the ringing; waves of sound which travelled out 
from the greater centres where some punctuality might 
be observed, moving outwards from Caserta and from 
Capua until they reached the last remote cluster of the 
farms. Everywhere they found an echo of the Chris- 
tian peace in those communities which in their ancient 
systems had hardly changed since the days of Angevin 
and Hohenstaufen : the mediaeval calm was on them 
still, and a name from their own country could still 
link religion and the seasons, Raymond of the Vines 
of Capua. 


And when the prayer was over the new iron carriage 
moved shakily again upon its way along the ill-laid 
metals. After this first prayer-guarded journey there 
were many changes for the country people carried up 
along this road, a plebiscito and a parliament, com- 
mercial travellers and election agents, but it can hardly 
be said it brought them peace. 


The reaction of the Victorian clergy to this scene 
would be a rather contemptuously passing mood of 
honest indignation. They might not care much for 
Mr. Gladstone ; but at least he had told them all they 
need to know about the precious King of Naples and 
his Government. 7he Times newspaper had provided 
them with an account of the liquefaction of Saint 
Januarius’ blood. The picture in their minds was most 
repellent, a spectacular absence of all self-control, and 
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it was said that, even in the churches, you were not 
safe from prosperous, ululating Magdalens. 

To a more modern opinion, however, the scene pre- 
sents an appeal based upon the presumed attempt of 
the antique religion to harness by its benison this new 
ungainly power. A pleasantly ironical flavour pervades 
the whole, the rather ridiculous attempt at pomp after 
the eighteen-fifty manner, the quaint and ingenuous 
mechanism, the mediaeval peasant mind, the southern 
colour. And now, after the tale has been somewhat 
too much adorned, it is necessary, in three episodes, 
to point the moral. 


As he knelt in the evening for this accustomed 
prayer, the peasant’s mind returned on the day’s do- 
ings. How often he had prayed, during the heats of 
the preceding summer, for the protection of God and 
the favour of San Gennaro for his vintage and that 
rain would come at last to save the vines. He asked, 
too, for aid in his son’s marriage and for the suc- 
cessful purchase of the vineyard next his own, for 
which he had negotiated long. For several years the 
project had been with him, and he had vowed a pil- 
grimage to the Black Madonna of Pompei on its 
achievement. Little else troubled his placid mind, for 
he had no experience of wealth. Above him stood the 
administration office of the Most Serene House of 
Caracciolo-Giudice-Cellamare, to whom his stock had 
paid their feudal dues. A little sharp agent coming 
out in his gig from Capua was all that he saw of the 
Serene Administration, and above that stood the King ; 
but how much nearer was religion, as he knelt before 
the little caged image of the Madonna with its gutter- 
ing lamp, last lit upon her feast, and said that prayer 
for her protection, when the end of daylight had 
ig him to leave the vine trelli$es and seek his 
sleep. 
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The footman on the left side of the draped portal 
of the Chapel Royal lounged uneasily. He was not 
religious, and he was sickened by the coming and go- 
ing of these pretini. Royal piety did not go with lar- 
gesse, and it needed the intrigues of a maitresse-en- 
titre to bring back the happy days; but it was now 
almost a generation since the Duchess of F loridia, with 
her false ringlets and her little gay bonnet, had been 
driven austerely from the Court. And when the service 
was completed and he unpadded his calves in the gar- 
ret dormitory of the palace, dicing for soldi with his 
companions on the bare and unswept floor, he thought 
with boredom of the City. The stalwart and virtuous 
peasant maidens were no fit prey, but the railroad 
would bring from Naples a gayer freight. It always 
did: it went with progress. Still he would prefer a 
majorduomoship in the City, perhaps at the Palazzo 
Cellamare a Chiaia with its great cool cellars for the 
summer, the long servants’ tables and the wine. He 
would become respectable then, for he had always 
guarded himself against the evil eye, and marry, and 
buy toy balloons for his children on San Gennaro’s 
feast. 

The third instance, that of King Ferdinand, is 
simpler, for his thoughts and acts have gone recorded. 
His Sicilian Majesty knelt on the heavy prie-dieu with 
his conscience fairly well at ease. He was a faithful 
husband, and God’s grace had strengthened his will 
to resist the disturbance of his passions. He was sober 
and energetic, but here the thought troubled him of 
what the foreign politicians always said; the accusa- 
tion of cruelty to his political prisoners, that the state 
of the cells was disgraceful. Well! it seemed to him 
that he was generous that they did not die. No crimr- 
nals were so evil, the poisoners of the mind. He had 
received from God his high position, and this duty 
he would fulfil. To Syracuse, his foolish brother, with 
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his Tricolour tie-pin and his Liberal opinions, these 
matters were never clear; but the King knew that he 
alone kept the wolves at bay from his charge, the 
people of God. 

tHe had known the evils of the godless revolution, 
and, as his eyes rested on the Tabernacle, he thought 
of the altars profaned and the Sacred Hosts lying 
scattered. This revolution, he knew, would take away 
God from the children and destroy those innermost 
sanctuaries, the vows of religion, and he himself had 
brought back the Carthusians to the Tower of Cala- 
bria. It was his hope that his dead first wife would be 
raised to the altars, and he thought of her trust in 
God and her firm and calm charity. They accused him 
of being cunning, a wretched word for a King, and 
here his conscience pricked him a little; but it was 
surely caution and kingcraft, and could the dull ple- 
beian lawyers follow that gift of the solitary mind 
which the thin Bourbon blood had transmitted? He 
would protect his people still: he would use all 
weapons. Only in Vienna was the cause of right 
ascendant, for there alone religion and true kingship 
blended. His mind went back to the Corpus Christi 
in that strong city, and he saw again the slow proces- 
sion, the six cream Spanish horses for each imperial 
carriage, and the outriders and the Hungarian leopard 
skins, and then the act which gave its meaning to all 
this ceremony, the raising of the Sacred Host and the 
Kings adoring. 

It is a misfortune to limit the faculty of apprecia- 
tion, whether by a sober harnessing of the supernatural 
or by concentrating deftly on externals. ‘Without some 
comprehension of the Catholic spirit, it is impossible 
to understand the Faithful Ages. There have been 
many Magi, all very human and some disreputable; 
many Magi, but still one Adoration. 


Davin MATHEW. 
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IS HOLINESS Pope Pius XI, proclaiming 
Albertus Magnus a Saint and a Doctor of the 
urch, said of him, that he knew everything that was 
to be known. And indeed his outstanding characteris. 
tic was the universality of his learning. In his writings 
he covered the whole field of knowledge, and he was 
as great in philosophy and theology as in meteorology, 
astronomy, geography, mineralogy, chemistry, physics, 
zoology, botany, physiology, and in the other natural 
sciences. It is, therefore, not surprising that on 
account of the eminence and universality of his learn- 
ing he was known among his contemporaries, as he has 
been known ever since, as the Doctor Universalis, and 
as Magnus, ‘the Great.’ 

His complete works were printed for the first time 
in 1651 at Lyons, in twenty-one volumes in folio, and 
again at Paris in 1890-98, in thirty-eight volumes in 
quarto. Besides these, many authentic writings are still 
in manuscript in the libraries and archives of various 
cities of Europe. Scholars consider that, if published, 
they would fill at least ten folio volumes. 

But it is impossible to appreciate the imposing per- 
sonality of the Doctor Universalis without having a 
thorough knowledge of his writings, and that is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task without a sure guidance, as all 
those who are acquainted with mediaeval studies well 
know. At the moment this difficulty is the greater 
owing to the lack of a critical edition of his works, and 
to the fact that some of those published are either 
dubious or clearly spurious. Not to be misled in such 
a vast field, it is, therefore, necessary to distinguish 
the authentic works from the spurious, and to solve 


1 Bull, In Thesauris Sapientiae, December 16th, 1931, pub- 
lished in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, January, 1932. 
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The Writings of Albert the Great 


the many literary problems connected with, or arising 
from, the questions of date, purpose, and contents of 
each book. 

It was thus an excellent idea of Fr. Meersseman, 
O.P., of the Dominican Institute for Historical Re- 
search, recently established at Santa Sabina in Rome, 
to offer to all those who are interested in the study of 
St. Albert a reliable introduction to his Opera Omnia.” 

The purpose of the learned Dominican is not to dis- 
cuss all the historical and critical problems which such 
a study must suggest. In particular, the author pur- 
posely omits a very important point, namely the dis- 
cussion of the difficult question of the chronological 
order of the books, since historians are too far from 
agreement about it. His chief intention is to collect 
and co-ordinate in a convenient work the sound con- 
clusions achieved in this field by historical research. 
His materials are drawn not only from articles scat- 
tered in various volumes and reviews, but especially 
from Albert’s own writings, both printed and in manu- 
script. Thus we are given all the necessary informa- 
tion about the nature, purpose, classification and 
characteristics of each book, enabled to distinguish 
the authentic writings from the false, and introduced 
to important works not yet published. We must be 
grateful to Fr. Meersseman for giving us, in a small 
volume, a very good Organon, or ‘Aids’ to the study 
of St. Albert’s vast ‘ Encyclopaedia.’ An alphabeti- 
cal index of the different titles of the books and opus- 
cula is of much assistance in the use of this Introduc- 
tion. 

I shall attempt, in this short note, to give some idea 
of St. Albert’s Opera O'mnia, as it is manifested in Fr. 
Meersseman’s book. 


*P. G. Meersseman, O.P., Introductio in Opera Omnia B. 
Alberti Magni, O.P. (Bruges: Beyaert. «Pp. xiv, 173. 10 
Belgas.) 
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The long list of the works attributed to the Doctor 
Universalis may be classified as genuine, spurious and 
dubious. If we arrange them according to their con- 
tents we may distinguish philosophical, theological, 
and Scriptural writings. 


According to the catalogues of St. Albert’s works, 
drawn up by his old biographers, he wrote two com- 
plete courses of philosophy and theology. 

It is well known that the Schoolmen used two dif- 
ferent methods in the interpretation of the Bible, 
Aristotle, Peter Lombard, or of any other authority. 
First, Commentarium, that is to say, an explanation 
of the text-book, giving the divisions and sub-divisions 
of each part of the book, an analysis of each part, and 
also a short commentary on each sentence. The inter- 
preter sometimes left aside the divisions and analysis, 
and explained the text, more or less briefly, after the 
manner of a paraphrase. Second, Scriptum super, ot 
when the interpreter, taking a particular point in the 
text, used it as the basis for a full and complete dis- 
cussion of a question arising from or connected with it. 

In some of his works Albert used both methods; for 
instance, in the Nicomachean Ethics; in others, he 
confined himself to one. 

His chief aim in philosophy was to make known to 
the Western world in a coherent and complete form 
the contents of the Aristotelian synthesis. 

To secure this achievement, he sought per diversas 
mundi regiones* the various translations of the books 
of the Philosopher, and also the best works of his fol- 
lowers among the Greeks, the Arabians, and the Jews. 
Sometimes he used versions derived from the Arabic, 
but he preferred graeco-latin translations when he 
could get them. His method was to transcribe the text 


De Mineral, III, track. 1, Cap. 1 (ed. Borgnet, Vol. V, 
P. $9)- 
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and expound each sentence according to Aristotle’s 
meaning. He followed Avicenna in making a para- 
phrase rather than a developed exposition. His ren- 
dering was made in his own style and words, but in- 
serted in the text in such a way that it is often difficult 
to distinguish between the Aristotelian text and the 
commentator’s own additions. He reserved the full 
discussion of obscure or difficult passages for particu- 
lar digressions or excursuses, and he completed the 
whole by summing up all that he had previously dis- 
cussed. His purpose was to produce a full course of 
philosophy; and in his zeal he completed those 
treatises that were unfinished, and reconstructed some 
that were lost! 


Though his chief intention was to present the peri- 
patetic doctrine to scholars, he sponsored Plato’s 
teaching also when it was not in opposition to Aris- 
totle: /wterdum etiam Platonis recordabimur, in his 
in quibus Peripatheticorum sententiis in nullo contra- 
dicit.* In this way he gathered up the intellectual 
legacy of the ancient thinkers into a real corpus 
doctrinae. 

Philosophy was divided into three parts : Rational, 
Real, and Moral Philosophy. 


Rational philosophy, or Logic, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, comprised the Logica vetus (i.e. the /sagoge of 
Porphyry, or de Praedicabilibus; the Aristotelian 
Categories, or de Praedicamentis, and the two books 
of Perihermeneias): and the Logica nova (i.e. the 
Analytics, the Topics and de Sophisticis Elenchis). 
Boethius’ de Divisione and the de Sex Principiis of 
Gilbert Porretanus were also added to the Organon. 

Albertus Magnus expounded all these books, fol- 
lowing, as a rule, the Boethian version and using at the 
same time the arabo-latin translations, and quite often 


* De Intellectu et intelligibili, 1, tr. 1, c. 1 (Bor, IX, p. 478). 
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a graeco-latin one of a certain John, not otherwise 
known.” Sometimes he critically compared one version 
with another: Et haec litera melior esi, et est trans- 
latio cuiusdam lohannis a graeco facta, sicut translatio 
Boethii.* In his commentaries he carefully compared, 
examined and criticized Algazel, Alfarabi and Avi- 
cenna in their expositions of Aristotle. He accepted 
or rejected them to the extent in which he considered 
them to express Aristotle’s real thought. 

St. Albert’s commentary ix librum Boethii de Divi- 
sione is not included among the printed opera omnia; 
it was only published in 1913 by Fr. de Loe, O.P. 

Real philosophy, also called Speculative or Theo- 
retical science, was divided into three essential parts : 
Physics, Mathematics and Metaphysics. 

St. Albert dealt with the Physics in twenty-two 
books, using the same method as in the Logic for the 
exposition of the treatises Physicorum, de Coelo el 
Mundo, de Generatione, de Anima, de Sensu et Sen- 
sato, The very important commentary de Animalibus 
libri XXV/TJ, is still preserved in Albert’s autograph 
at Cologne; a critical edition was recently issued by 
Professor H. Stadler. 

Albert frequently asserted his intention of expound- 
ing the entire — of Mathematics, which at that 
time comprised Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, and 
Astronomy. It is also certain that he did actually ex- 
pound at least some parts of it, for example super 
Geometriam Euclidis, super Almagestum Ptolomaei, 
super Perspectivam Alacenis, super Sphaeram lohan. 
nis de Sacro Bosco, super Speculum Astrolabicum, 
etc., but none of these have been published. 

The highest part of theoretical philosophy is Meta- 
physics, also called scientia divina, which considers 

5 He may be John Basingstoke who, together with Nicholas 
the Greek, worked with Grosseteste in his translations. 

*In Post. Analyt., I, tr. 4, c. 9 (Borg. II, p. 108). 
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being, not as limited in this or that thing, but in itself 
and in its perfection. Albertus Magnus expounded 
Aristotle’s metaphysics, using a graeco-latin transla- 
tion, in which the eleventh book was missing. Thus 
Books XI, XII and XIII of Albert’s paraphrase cor- 
respond to Books XII, XIII and XIV in the Greek. 


The famous liber de Causis, translated into Latin 
from the Arabic by Gerald of Cremona, was at that 
time generally ascribed to Aristotle and considered to 
be the supreme achievement of peripatetic meta- 
physics. Albert wrote a commentary on it, as the com- 
pletion of Aristotle’s metaphysics, although he did not 
share the common enthusiasm for it. He denied its 
Aristotelian origin, and attributed it to a certain David 
the Jew, who, he considered, compiled it from various 
passages of Aristotle, Avicenna, Algazel, and Alf- 
arabi.’ 


Metaphysics cannot be considered complete with- 
out the treatise on God. So Albert quite often men- 
tions his idea of commenting on de Natura deorum. 
But, if the idea was ever realized, the work has not 
been discovered. 


The last part of philosophy is Moral, which Albert 
completed by expounding the Ethics, Economics and 
Politics of Aristotle. 


In his commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics, 
Albert followed the graeco-latin version of Grosse- 
teste. This work is nothing but a pure paraphrase of 
Aristotle ; the digressions, which we meet with so fre- 
quently in his other commentaries, are entirely 
omitted. On the contrary, in his commentaries on the 
Politics, he abruptly changed his method. These are 
neither a paraphrase, like his other works on Aristotle, 

* De Causis, II, tr. 1, cap. 1 (Bor. X, p. 433; cfr. p. 435). 


But in the Summa Theol. he variously attributed it to Aristotle 
and Hermes Trismegistos. 
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nor a scriptum, but a literal exposition of the Aris- 
totelian text, preceded by divisions and analyses, such 
as we are accustomed to find in St. Thomas’s com- 
mentaries on Aristotle and the Bible. In this work 
he used William Moerbeke’s new translation into 
Latin from the Greek. 

The characteristic feature of the forty-five books, 
which form the corpus of the entire peripatetic philo- 
sophy as re-written for the West by St. Albert, is its 
impersonality. His aim, as he often asserted, was not 
to give his own teaching and ideas, but a full, complete 
and sure knowledge of the learning of Aristotle and of 
his School, and thus to offer to scholars a text-book 
of corrected Aristotelian doctrine. Albert’s own philo- 
sophical and original teaching is to be looked for in 
his second course of philosophy, which is entirely his 
own composition and written in the manner of a scrip- 
tum and quaestiones, in which he fully explained all 
his ideas and thoroughly discussed all the philosophi- 
cal and scientific problems arising from the Aristote- 
lian thought. These contributions were his class- 
lectures, and it seems that they were never written 
down by himself, but reported by his pupils, and most 
probably only revised by him. 

Thus we possess his remarkable Quaestiones on the 
Nicomachean Ethics, reported by Thomas Aquinas 
while his pupil at Cologne, which are still unpublished. 
Mer. Pelzer edited the first chapter and the titles of 
the first book. Then Fr. Pelster, S.J., has found in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan the Quaestiones super 
libris de Animalibus. He has also suggested that the 
Summa de Creaturis is in reality the Quaestiones on 
de Anima, de Sensu et Sensato, de Memoria et Remi- 
niscentia, and de Somno et Vigilia. It is undoubtedly a 
considerable loss to the intellectual world that the 
majority of this section of Albert’s writings have not 
been preserved, or at least not yet discovered, 
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It is a well-known fact that in the Middle Ages the 
Bible was the basis of all teaching and learning, and 
it was the special business of a Master in Theology to 
explain it. The biblical writings of Master Albert fill 
nearly eleven volumes of the Opera Omnia in the Paris 
edition. He commented on the greater part of Holy 
Writ, namely : Job (not included in the Opera Omnia; 
a critical edition was issued in 1904 by Weiss), the 
Psalms (?), de Muliere Forti (Proverbs, chap. xi), 
Daniel, the twelve Minor Prophets, Baruch, the Four 
Gospels, and the Apocalypse. He also commented 
on the Canticle of Canticles, Isaias, Jeremias, Eze- 
chiel and the Epistles of St. Paul, which commentaries 
are still unpublished. 


Albert’s scriptural contributions mark a considerable 
advance in the development of biblical exegesis. He 
perfected the new method of exegesis introduced by 


his contemporary the Dominican Cardinal Hugh of St. 
Cher, which consisted in making conspicuous the logi- 
cal connection of each part of the book by analysing, 
dividing and sub-dividing each section of it, clearly 
distinguishing between the literal and spiritual sense, 
and giving a separate explanation of each of them. 


Division and logical analysis of the Scriptural 
text; preference given to the explanation of the literal 
sense, without neglecting the allegorical, and with 
a moderate use of the tropological; reference on a 
large scale to similar passages of the Bible; frequent 
quotations from ecclesiastical and secular writers 
(Aristotle, Plato, Avicenna, Pliny, Horace, Lucretius, 
etc.); explanation of Greek and Hebrew words; dog- 
matic and polemic discussions : these are the features 
of Albert’s exegetical method, which undoubtedly 
place him among the best interpreters of Holy Scrip- 
ture in the thirteenth century. He was the first among 
the Scholastics who insistently urged the interpretation 
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of the literal sense; thus in the biblical field also he 
was a pioneer. 

The chief merit of St. Albert as a theologian was 
that he was the first to realize the value of 
carefully distinguishing between faith and reason, 
theology and philosophy, and the first to formulate 
clearly their separate domains; and consequently the 
first to consider theology as a real and separate science. 

His contributions to theology are the Commentaries 
on the pseudo-Dionysius, and on the Sentences of 
Peter the Lombard; two Summae Theologicae, and 
some minor theological treatises. 

He is the only Scholastic who commented upon all 
the works of the pseudo-Areopagite. De Divinis 
Nominibus, of which Pére Théry, O.P., is preparing 
the first edition, represents with the Nichomachean 
Ethics his class-lectures at Cologne as reported by St. 
Thomas. Experts think that the manuscript preserved 
in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Naples is in Aquinas’ 
hand-writing. This great work is of paramount import- 
ance for the question of the influence exercised by 
Albert on his pupil. 

The first Summa, called de Creaturis, written at 
the same time as the commentaries on the Sentences, 
is incomplete, and as yet only partly published. 
Although he had planned the whole of it, he never 
brought it to completion. 

In order to help professors of theology, especially 
those of his Order, who were unable to study the scho- 
lastic problems with satisfaction from lack of originalia 
(i.e., original works, and not merely extracts collected 
in anthologies), he set himself in the last years of his 
life to the task of writing a new Summa Theologica: 
Summa pro fratribus legentibus et disputantibus, qui 
non Semper habent copiam originalium. In this work 
he multiplied quotations iz extenso, and it is rather a 
repository of materials for further study than a well- 
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digested work. He followed more or less closely the 
same order as in the Sentences, discussing fully all 
theological questions and giving his own views and 
thought; but the doctrine is more Aristotelian than in 
the first Szezma and in the Sentences. At the end of 
the first two books his mind failed him, and thus it 
remained unfinished. 

Besides these great works, he composed many other 
philosophical and theological opuscula, as well as 
several ascetico-mystical treatises, and many sermons. 

The two excellent pamphlets de Adhaerendo Deo 
and Paradisus animae are not Albert’s. The famous 
Compendium theologicae veritatis, attributed some- 
times to him and sometimes to St. Thomas, is in 
reality by Hugh of Strassburg, O.P. Philosophia Pau- 
perum, Speculum Astronomiae, and several opuscula 
printed under Albert’s name, are at least dubious. 
Certainly spurious, though often printed as Albert’s, 
are the Secretum secretorum, Experimenta Alberti, 
De Mirabilibus Mundi, and other similar books. 

On the other hand, some of the genuine writings, 
known to us by the old catalogues and chronicles, have 
not yet been discovered. 

This is but a very meagre idea of the writings, both 
published and unpublished, of St. Albert the Great. 
For more detailed and important information one must 
read Fr. Meersseman’s valuable book, which I recom- 
mend to all those who are interested in the study of St. 
Albert’s works. 


DaniEL Mi. Caius, O.P. 





WHISTLES OF SILVER 


‘On the contrary part there was no warlike Musicke 
in the Spanish Gallies, but onely their whistles of 
silver.’—Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages.’ 


A T four o’clock on a June morning of the year 1624 
the sister and niece of Master Isaak Fettiplace, 
Parson of Kintonbury Parva in the County of Dorset, 
came down to put the Parson’s study to rights while 
the Parson was still a-bed. The elder woman opened 
the casement and a warm mist lapped in from the sea, 
whose purling waves, visible at the base of eroded 
chalk-cliffs, foretold a tropical day. Her daughter, 


with a bundle of kindling in her apron, approached 
the hearth. Contrary to his custom, the Parson had 
demanded a fire on his return from London the night 
before, and had sat up late by it. The women, wake- 


ful and a trifle anxious, had heard him move up to his 
bed-chamber hours after midnight. Now the embers 
must be swept up and the pyre between the heavy steel 
dogs re-laid. 

‘He hath burnt his journal! ’—the cry came from 
the niece, on her knees before the hearth. 

‘He hath burnt his journal ? ’—it was the incredu- 
lous riposte of the mother, wheeled round to face the 
scene of catastrophe. 

Flake upon flake of burnt paper, steel-grey like the 
débris of a wasps’-nest, mingled with, where they did 
not cover, the brands of the extinct fire. A binding of 
pig-skin, wrenched off before the rest of the folio met 
its fate, lay under the Parson’s table. The two women 
gazed silently at these testimonies of violence, and 
tears of apprehension rose in the eyes of the elder. 

The younger, with the callousness and curiosity of 
youth on an impersonal issue, picked up a handful of 
pages less charred than the rest, and strove to decipher 
their characters. 
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‘ ** Whistles of silver,’’’ she read musingly. ‘ Now 
what hath my godly Uncle Isaak, who cannot stomach 
so much as an organ in church, to do with “‘ whistles 
of silver’? ?’ 

‘ That is not our affair,’ retorted her mother angrily. 
‘But why,’ she went on, harrowed out of all consis- 
tency, ‘Oh why hath he burnt his journal?’ 


No answer was ever given to either question, so 
far as the Parson’s womenfolk were concerned; nor 
did the Parson himself, by word or sign, ever throw 
light on the motives that prompted his holocaust. It 
marked, undoubtedly, a spiritual turning-point, the 
cleavage between a youth and prime of fanatical 
bigotry and an old age of almost wistful tolerance. For 
contemporary witnesses, the Parson’s back-sliding (as 
many of them deemed it) was never explained. For us 
it is otherwise, and this story is in the nature of a triple 
illumination. It divulges why this spurner of sweet 
instruments dwelt repeatedly on ‘ whistles of silver ’; 
why he burnt the journal he had kept for five and 
thirty years; and why, at the close of his life, he set 
himself to dissipate the rancours of his youth, and 
await in a peace not wholly untroubled by bewilder- 
ment the revelation of the Sons of God. 


* * * * * 


Properly to understand the character of the Parson 
of Kintonbury Parva, you must know that nature in- 
tended him for a buccaneer. Grace, as he would have 
put it, and the misgivings of a solicitous mother, cut 
him off from a hereditary profession. His forbears on 
his father’s side were sea-faring gentle-folks of Lyme 
Regis. His mother was a Raleigh and counted kindred 
with Sir Walter himself. There was a whole clan of 
Lyme ship-owners—Fettiplaces, Wades, Quemer- 
fords, and the rest—all merchant adventurers or 
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privateers from the reign of the seventh Henry. Bar- 
bary monopolised their energies under the first four 
Tudors. Elizabeth’s prime saw them penetrate the 
South Seas and the auriferous estuaries of the New 
World. Then Roger Fettiplace, father of our hero, 
fell at Santos in a fray with a Spanish carrack; and 
his widow brought up their posthumous child and only 
son with an eye to the family living. At Kintonbury 
Parva, Isaak, she felt, would be safe. He might ful- 
minate against Spain after the manner of true-born 
English patriots, without even so much as coming 
within ear-shot of the sinister Spanish whistles. For 
Mistress Fettiplace had gathered from the verbosity 
of her husband's leisure, that whereas the English sea- 
dogs fought to the music of trumpets and hautboys, 
the Spaniards were urged. on by the shrilling of silver 
whistles ; and these the poor lady heard in her piteously 
broken slumbers, both before and after her boy was 
born. Isaak was swaddled in hatred of Spain and ter- 
ror of Papistry even beyond the wont of the children 
of that harassed coast. He never thought of the Old 
Religion and the popular foe apart; though amongst 
his nearest neighbours, men as English as himself 
were living and dying in communion with Rome. 
Their faith indeed had a desperate end to keep up 
all over the England of his day. But in the West 
Country it maintained it with singular tenacity, the 
people being at once more simple and more fervent 
than the trimmers of the court and capital. And for 
the same reason, and because the West Country tem- 
per was ever disinclined to compromise, the Church 
as by law established was starched and stiffened with 
Calvinism. Our hero proceeded to one of the more 
‘reformed’ of the Cambridge colleges ; and emerged 
in a Geneva gown, the fiercest supporter of its rigidest 
sect. Yet he never looked the complete divine, being 
uncommonly tall and burly, with the high forehead, 
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long countenance and little pigs’ eyes which unkindly 
contemporaries noted in his mother’s folk, the 
Raleighs. He travelled in Switzerland; made the 
acquaintance of the great Beza and other like-minded 
theologians ; and was inducted into the living of Kin- 
tonbury Parva in the year the Armada was demolished. 
His mother’s death preceded the Queen’s; but Isaak 
had his widowed sister and niece to fend for him, and 
marriage was out of his reckoning. He was wholly 
happy in the pugnacious tradition of his forefathers; 
for religion, especially a persecuted religion, is the 
greatest of adventures, and to be a Puritan vicar in a 
countryside of Papists, Episcopalians, and extreme 
dissenters would have given scope to the combative- 
ness of the fiercest Fettiplace of them all. Isaak’s 
particular tenets had a working majority among his 
parishioners; and the fact that he was at perpetual 
feud with his bishop rather flattered his pride than 
otherwise. He entered into sympathetic relations with 
his fellow incumbents of like principles over a radius 
of four counties; paid them strenuous and rejuvenat- 
ing visits; and frequented the capital from time to 
time on like errands. And all that advanced their in- 
terests, or those of their spiritual opponents, he noted 
with characteristic exultation or abhorrence in his 
famous diary, a diary begun the year after his induc- 
tion, and destroyed, as we have seen, in the thirty- 
sixth year of its age. 

It is a pity it did not survive, though indeed its 
lucubrations were of little historical value. In 1610 
their writer met (and scorned in the meeting) Walsing- 
ham’s old tool, Arthur Gregory, a forger who had once 
been housed at Chartley to forge letters under the 
same roof as his victim the Queen of Scots, and was 
now retired and living respectably at Lyme. In 1614 
his ‘ bowels are stirred ’ to hear that his fellow-Puritan, 
Peacham, has been examined ‘ by the manacles’ be- 
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fore Sir Francis Bacon, and questioned ‘ before tor- 
ture, in torture, between torture, and after torture.’ He 
sets down physical phenomena—the great pestilence of 
1604, and the ‘shower of blood’ that fell in 1607. 
But his longest entries and chiefest eloquence are re- 
served for Popish plots and the machinations of semi- 
nary priests at home and abroad. 

Isaak Fettiplace’s diary was at once his confidant 
and his consolation; and though he was at heart a 
modest man, he had a sound reliance that its pages 
would outlive him. As he grew older, it replaced in 
a sense the son he had never begotten and whom he 
had, without knowing it, grown to miss. His childless- 
ness he felt borne in upon him rather bitterly the day 
he saw young Sabin Wade depart for the Americas. 
The lad just turned fourteen was the son of an old 
friend; and though Peregrine Wade was more than 
suspected of recusancy, Isaak could not refrain from 
congratulating the father on the hopeful bearing of 
the son. 

‘Used Master Wade’s Perspective glasses to see 
the last of his son Sabin departyd for the River of 
Plate in his Uncle’s ship the Beare,’ ran the entry of 
the third day of March, 1608. Its writer went on to 
express a pious hope that the youth would be shielded 
from Don and Devil, and an equally pious conviction 
that he was, on the whole, well away from his father’s 
house. ‘ Maybe he will finde fewer Papists on the 
Spanish Main than lurke behynde the waynscots of 
Lyme. Jesuits and Seminarists creepe in everywhere; 
and there be Whistles of Silver that lure men to take 
a part in other frayes than those of the bodie.’ 

If by these immaterial and spiritual whistles Master 
Fettiplace symbolised the seductions of Rome, there 
seemed little doubt, as time wore on, that Master 
Sabin had lent ear to them. He never reappeared in 
Lyme; and there were rumours of Valladolid, the 
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priesthood, and a surreptitious return to London in 
disguise. Old Wade, straitly questioned, denied all 
knowledge of the lad’s movements; but his equani- 
mity in this undignified if not tragic predicament lent 
colour to the notion that he knew more than he 
divulged. In any case, the matter was forgotten after 
his death, though undoubtedly Master Isaak was not 
present at that passing, and there were rumours that 
Sabin, in his sacerdotal capacity, was. So the matter 
rested until the summer of my narrative, the June of 
1624, when the Parson, undeterred by rumours of the 
plague in the capital, left Kintonbury Parva for 
London. 

Starting out with the cavalcade of pack-horses that 
bore the marine harvest of Lyme Regis to the markets 
of the city, Master Isaak fell behind at Blandford, 
wearied with the heat of the season and strong smell 
of cow-parsley and stockfish that had attended his 
ride. A quiet hostelry served him with a belated meal, 
which he shared with one other traveller, a man of 
thirty, lithe, bronzed and flaxen-haired, with the 
address of a courtier and the gait (when he rose to sum- 
mon the hostess on a matter of more bread) of the 
quarter-deck. The couple fraternized courteously, but 
at a conventional distance, over three penn’orth of 
Malmsey, the hereditary sea-dog in Master Isaak itch- 
ing to question the traveller on his antecedents and 
adventures. The stranger, however, seemed more in- 
terested in the activities of Kintonbury Parva, and 
infallibly led the Parson back to his parish when their 
discourse strayed beyond its boundaries. He had had 
acquaintance with the village in his youth, he admitted, 
though he was a stranger to its present; and ever and 
anon as Isaak set his pint of wine to his lips and looked 
over the rim of his bowl at the square, flaxen-bearded 
face in front of him, he was certain he had seen it 
before—but years ago and on some Older man, And 
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his curiosity growing personal, he redoubled his imper- 
sonal questions. 

At last his young companion unbent, but always 
with a certain reserve at back of his communicative- 
ness, and enlarged on the hazards and curiosities of 
his sea-faring past. He told of savages on whose attire 
there glittered plates of silver as thick as fish-scales 
on the quays of Lyme; of the King of Eldorado, who 
was said by some (but in this the narrator put no per- 
sonal credence) to anoint himself in turpentine and 
roll in gold-dust; and of mariners and traders he had 
himself witnessed near Rio Grande, bartering green 
glass bracelets and worsted cloth with a gay stripe in 
it for rubies, pearls and the ore of precious metals. 

‘You are a gentleman-adventurer yourself, no 
doubt,’ asserted the Parson. 

‘Indeed, you may call me so if you will, but I trade 
in something stouter than tinsel,’ laughed the other. 

‘Aye, no doubt the Indians are grown warier than 
of old,’ mused the Parson, ‘ and I have heard of tools 
of utility and defence—spades, cutlasses and the like 
—passing for more than the old gauds. Being young 
yourself, you will be all for the newer measures and 
the more novel wares.’ 

‘Nay, the old measures and the old wares are good 
enough for me,’ said the stranger, rising courteously. 
‘Indeed, my traffic has been little more than that of a 
fisherman, these last few years. But I must ride on 
to-night while this fair moon lasts me.’ And with a 
smile and a reverence he was gone. 

‘A fisherman?’ repeated his catechist, left stranded 
over the lees of the Malmsey, ‘ Seals, belike. It would 
take a brave fishing-ground to lure a youth of such a 
waking spirit.’ And with that he called for his reckon- 
ing—which it was his custom to pay over-night—and 
prepared himself for an early departure on the 
morrow, 
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Lightly as he left Blandford, it was a heavy and 
reluctant Parson who rode into the infected air of 
London and put up at the ‘ Black Bell’ on Fish Street 
Hill. Evidences of the plague were everywhere, and 
the gross and evil vapours of the city, so noticeable to 
his country nostrils, sickened him with apprehension. 
What little wind there was, blew from the south, and 
did nothing to dissipate the excessive swarming of flies 
and gnats in the crooked lanes about him. And the 
sight of bonfires at the street corners, their clear flames 
shimmering in the hazy air, plainly indicated that the 
City Fathers were alive to the common danger. His 
own inn, however, was clean and well garnished ; and 
he bespoke a large room, facing north, and a brazier 
burning apple-parings, storax and rosemary. He had 
his business to do, and went about it like a stoic, in 
the well-founded confidence that those who bear them- 
selves temperately and bravely are the last, under 
Heaven, to suffer. Indeed, his affairs were settled and 
he was in the act of departing, when a West Country 
carrier, looking in on the ordinary below, brought news 
of a Dorset acquaintance in sore straits near at hand. 

‘It is Master Quemerford of Ebgate that hath the 
sickness ? ’ demanded Isaak descended to an interview 
in the inn yard. The fellow was not certain. It was 
either Master Quemerford or one of his house. Yester- 
eve they said in the lane, his wife. This morning it 
was his maid-servant or himself. No one knew—and 
no one was anxious to enquire. 

Scorn for their cowardly equanimity shook the heroic 
soul of Master Isaak; and though he called for white 
vinegar and cloves to bathe his forehead, and hung his 
niece’s pomander of bugloss flowers and musk round 
his neck before he started, he had no hesitation what- 
soever in confronting Ebgate. Only as he raised his 
hand to the knocker of a recluse and shuttered dwell- 
ing did misgiving cross his mind. Quemerford’s wife 
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was a Papist, and Quemerford himself, though well 
inclined, had let her go her way. It was even said that 
he had left Lyme for London that his partner’s re- 
ligious practices might be facilitated and screened. 
But what of that? Quemerford himself might be 
dying, and dying surrounded by seminarists. He 
knocked for the second time, and stumbling footsteps 
advanced from the interior to meet him. Thank God! 
Quemerford, at least, was safe! It was the man him- 
self, his face swollen with grief, his hair distraught, 
his apparel disordered, who gazed at him with some- 
thing like horror from the obscurity of the threshold. 

‘ The sickness ! Go! ’ he cried ; but even as he spoke 
he himself staggered and fell back against the arras 
of the passage. Isaak entered, shut the door, and half 
led, half carried the prostrate man to a chair in the 
adjoining parlour. He could not leave him helpless— 
and indeed the whole house seemed deserted. Only 
very high in the attics, he thought he heard footsteps 
and the opening and shutting of a press. But it might 
have been next door. He looked round for restora- 
tives; and finding some bottles of strong waters in a 
cupboard by the hearth, poured out what seemed to 
be agua vitae and held it to Quemerford’s lips. 

‘Why Nick, man! ’ he cried in the forgotten address 
of their boyhood, ‘ why Nick, man! Take heart! We 
will look to thy wife. Take heart, man!’ 

‘ She is dead, dead, I tell you, my Margery is dead,’ 
sobbed Quemerford, the tears running down his 
cheeks. ‘ Our serving-folk are gone, and I myself am 
well enough. I am but idle-headed through lack of 
sleep. But the sickness hath taken Margery—she died 
at cock-crow.’ 

‘Alone?’ 

* Nay, Master Fettiplace ’—a proud defiance flushed 
the bereaved man’s face, and the sobbing ceased. 
* She had her priest with her. Heaven knows I shared 
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nothing of her faith; but it was her’s, and what was I 
to deny her? He came last night in sore peril of his 
life. But, by Heaven, he must be gone, before the 
world gets wind of her passing! I was but descending 
to find him a bite and a sup when your knock came. 
You will not betray him ’—he caught piteously at the 
Parson’s cloak. ‘ He hath been all in all to Margery. 
Besides, ’tis Master Wade, Sabin Wade, the son of 
our old friend ! ’ 

‘Master Quemerford, by your leave... . .’ a strong 
young voice broke in from the passage without. The 
handle of the door turned, but Quemerford thrust him- 
self between the door and the Parson. ‘ The sick- 
ness!’ he cried desperately to Master Isaak; and to 
his summoner, ‘Anon, Sir, anon—I come!’ But at the 
sound of the young voice, Master Isaak had joined 
memory to memory and fact to fact, till they met like 
the notched teeth of a cockle shell : the square-bearded 
face at the Blandford inn, the self-acknowledged 
dealer in old gauds, the fisherman—a fisher of souls! 

‘Come in, Master Wade!’ he cried. ‘ You are as 
safe with me as I am safe with you.’ And even as he 
spoke, Quemerford opened the door and Sabin Wade 
entered. Between the old stalwart and the young 
flashed a recognition that was a salute, as if the haut- 
boys and the whistles of silver were sounding, for once, 
acommon chord. The death their fathers had dared 
on the High Seas confronted both in this ominous 
house and city. For Sabin had dared the plague and 
the halter that Margery Quemerford’s passing should 
be illuminated by the rites of her Faith; and Master 
Isaak was even now adding to his desperate danger 
of infection, the peril of abetting a seminary priest. 

With a resource far beyond his host’s fumbling hos- 
pitality, he assisted to set such provisions as the place 
afforded before the famished priest. ‘ He hath not 
left her side,’ babbled Quemerford; ‘ and I had for- 
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gotten meat and drink and the passing of time. But 
he hath shifted his attire,’ he continued, ‘ and his horse 
awaits him not far from here when he hath broken his 
fast. If only the house be not watched,’ he added, 
apprehensively. 

Isaak strode to the half-shuttered window, and 
looked up and down the tortuous lane now crowded 
with the traffic of mid-day. 

‘I see nought to misdoubt,’ he replied; ‘ but I will 
myself accompany Master Wade to his posting-place, 
if he will vouchsafe it; and then, Nick, I will return 
to you.’ 


* * * * 


Parson and priest exchanged their farewells in a 
stable at the back of the herb-market in Grass Street. 
The shock of their encounter past, a certain embar- 
rassment supervened; and their speech, which dwelt 
rather on Quemerford’s business than their own, had 
but one personal note in it. 

‘Master Fettiplace? ’—it was Sabin, tightening his 
horse’s girths and glancing up with something of the 
banter of their Blandford meeting—‘I marvel how 
you would have explained matters had the poursuivant 
taken us together in yonder parlour, with a warrant 
out for a seminary priest! ’ 

‘TI should have said,’ replied Isaak firmly, ‘ that you 
were an old friend’s son; and that there was only one 
minister of God there present.’ 

‘And that,’ said Sabin gently, ‘would have been 
yourself.” 

‘For them, yes. For you, no. For God—who shall 
decide?’ 


HELEN Parry EDEN. 





RUSSIA AND REALITY 


WAS staying a few days in a Missionary College, 
I where two hundred boys, of all ages and types, are 
doing their schooling, so that when they go forth to 
teach all nations they shall not be found wanting. I 
had said the Community Mass, and was making my 
thanksgiving. Two little boys—my servers—were 
putting out the candles, they were solemn-eyed, 
radiant, and the red of their cheeks outshone the crim- 
son of their soutanes. I was distracted: insistently 
those children associated themselves with something. 
Remotely, subconsciously, an analogy was forming. 
But for the time I got no further. In the evening I 
remembered. I had been walking, and when I returned 
the college was wrapped in a toga of mist, the hills 
were frosted, the world white and grey, transfigured by 
the moon. A year back—almost to the very day— 
rattling through a land of frozen forest and morass, I 
had been sitting for twelve hours in a railway carriage. 
Opposite me were two young Bolsheviks. It was they 
(I realised with a shock) in their crimson exuberance 
that co-ordinated and completed my analogy. 

They, too, were missionaries, those Bolsheviks. 
They even hoped to convert me. They, too, were 
ardent, sincere and well instructed. But the gospel 
they preached was not of the Saviour of mankind. 
Their gospel was the story of despair, man made, man 
tricked, man rebellious, self-assertive against he 
knows not what. (For here is a generation that cannot 
admit the God its heart is seeking, and secretly has 
always loved.) They preached, these two, the evil 
negative doctrine of mystical collectivism. It is not 
/ that matter, nor you. What then? An abstraction, 
a veiled thing that never shows its face, a negation, 
an evil thing whose name is legion. It has called itself 
the People, the State, Humanity. ‘And to the ardent 
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eyes of this generation straining darkly in the mirror 
of this life, the negative mockery of life is Life itself. 
Values of fifty years ago, themselves on no sure foun- 
dation, are subverted, and in the new Russia (and not 
only Russia), the nineteenth century Calotype, the 
photographic plate made to look like a picture, is con- 
temptuously cast aside. ‘ Back to the Real’ becomes 
the cry. And to what do we revert? The pure nega- 
tive where black is white and white black. 

Can we not persuade our friends out of the dark- 
room and show them the true reality of God’s Holy 
Church? Communism is a virulent, active thing, not 
a pale balloon that can be pricked by the capitalist 
press. We may have taken the trouble to study the 
Komsomolskaya Pravda to learn what Bolsheviks 
really say, we may have studied reliable statistics 
(most of us go no further than a journalistic anti- 
socialist propaganda which is as unworthy as social- 
ism itself), and we may be able to confront them with 
ugly things. But this is not good enough. For those 
who live in an industrial society the charge tu qguoque 
may be difficult to answer. Charity in such matters 
begins at home. Communism is a more horrible thing 
even than it is painted, but it is a theory that hangs 
together. Why do we not positivise it, not as the Vic- 
torian photographers with transparency and wax, but 
by holding it up that it may be pierced by the light of 
God’s truth, that beyond it from the sincere and sen- 
sitive face of this generation His image may shine 
once more? The majority of Bolsheviks I have met 
have been good, sincere, philanthropic people. Espe- 
cially the young. But if ot is anything that delights 
their agents it is the ludicrous portraits with which pro- 
pagandists gull the West of Europe. This sort of 
thing discredits the anti-Socialist case. It may be good 
enough for politicians and pressmen, but it should not 
satisfy Catholics. 
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Ressia and Reality 


Let us meet unreality with reality. As Catholics, we 
have history to be proud of. We have all read of the 
part played by Cardinal Liénart in the strikes of Hal- 
louin, And we have stories to tell nearer home. From 
Westminster more than half a century ago came ‘ the 
prescience of democracy and the prophecy of its even- 
tual alliance with Catholic forces.’ Thence, in days 
when it was temerity for any but the sycophant of 
Capital to open his mouth, came a voice affirming the 
right of labour as a principle in the distribution of 
wealth and the futility of mere private benevolence. 

It happened that my own experience of Bolshevism 
coincided with the month of St. Joseph. Here is he 
who combined the good servant with the good master, 
who knew both how to submit and how to thwart un- 
just authority, how to rob Herod of the Divine Child— 
a lesson for Russia and, incidentally, for the educa- 
tionalists. Here was a man practical and alert, and 
yet a dreamer of dreams. But his dreams came from 
God; and herein is another of the world’s problems 
answered. For hours did I argue with a Soviet official 
on Theory versus Fact. To him dreams were dreams, 
beautiful things, but (perhaps because of their beauty) 
impossible to translate into reality. In him the econo- 
mist ran riot; there was one dream, the dream of 
Engels and Marx, the individual sublimated as a 
unit of Mankind—Mankind conceived as the com- 
bined labour power of the community—the character- 
istics of innumerable individuals converted into terms 
of homogeneous productivity. The metamorphosis 
of reality into unreality. A dream perhaps—and a 
nightmare. Of other dreams my Bolshevik was con- 
temptuous. They might be more pleasing, but could 
they be put into solid fact? Why not? Perhaps be- 
cause, unlike the dreams of Joseph son of Jacob and 
Joseph son of David, they are not from the living 
God. But it was a concession of conviction not flat- 
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tery, I noted, when after a pause, the Communist 
admitted there was all the difference in the world be- 
tween the living Rome and the corpse of Canterbury, 
yes and of the old Byzantium. Darkness and light, 
heat and cold, but twilight and tepidity are accounted 
nothing. 

So through St. Joseph came the answer. The eter- 
nally beautiful paradox that is the vehicle of truth, 
the complectio oppositorum that signifies the sure and 
certain wisdom of everything catholic. The gift of 
balance, the true sense of justice that every one can 
have by listening to the Church. Humility and service 
(not servility) are fundamental conceptions and re- 
quirements of the Catholic Church. The life of our 
Lord was the re-establishment of service among men, 
the idea of obedience as opposed to that of revolt 
against the Divine mind. So, through humility, comes 
man’s incorporation with the Divine reality—so 
perishes the vanity and emptiness of human conceit. 
Yet Catholicism knows how to confront the unjust de- 
mands of sheer worldly power and . . . the State. 

But the Bolsheviks, the Pope is reported to have 
said, have an idea. Bolshevism is not just anarchy, 
it is a complete and rigorous system. It is not a bogy 
to be dissipated by old wives’tales. How many people 
really know what it is and what is the economical state 
of the world to-day? (Not that economics go very 
deep, save with Marxists.) And what are we and where 
are we? Cannot we teach ourselves to answer these 
questions ? Everywhere in everything good the Church 
is a main impulse. In art, in learning, in poetry, in 
politics where policies are good, in social reform. Can 
we not, in all sincerity, face the shadow of reality with 
reality itself? 


J. F.T. Prince. 





THINGS AND TOKENS 


ND Jesus took the loaves: and when he had 

given thanks, he distributed to them that were sat 
down. In like manner also of the fishes, as much as 
they would (John vi, 11). 


* * * * * 


Even if a man sees, as I see, that the Bible, and 
especially the Gospels, are the world’s best handbook 
of Economics, he will have surprises almost every 
time he opens the book. 

It is now only a few days since the reading of this 
phrase in St. John’s Gospel seemed to throw more 
light on the present state of the world than could be 
thrown by a library of books on Economics. 

As such an instantaneous illumination seems, like 
a lightning flash, to make a jagged way across the 
darkness it dispels, | would ask my readers to be 
patient with me if I cannot make what I have to say 
as round and lucent as the sun. 


* * * * * 


Exegetes will notice that whereas this miracle of 
providing food in the desert is told by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, this mystic phrase as much as they 
would (4ov 74cAev) is given only by John. Matthew, 
Mark and Luke agree in the word they were filled 
( &xeprdxPyeav ); but they lack all mention of man’s will- 
ing. 


* * * * * 


We have here an instance of God allowing the 
human will to condition, as it were, the divine will. 
This is, of course, a deep mystical fact of the soul’s 
relationship to God. Sometimes God’s power seems 
hindered by men’s evil will, as when Jesus ‘ could not 
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do miracles there because of their unbelief.’ Here, on 
the contrary, the miracle of multiplication is brought 
to the very frontiers of man’s will. This phrase of St. 
John is all the more striking because he more than the 
other three gospellers is insistent upon the Will of 
God. Who would expect this phrase as much as they 
willed to be found in a gospel which opened with the 
phrase . . . ‘ who are born not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ’? 


* * * * * 


A sounding-line to the depths of our Blessed Lord’s 
deference to the human will may be found in the 
simple ethical principle; We cannot expect from the 
average person more than the average goodness. 

This principle does not mean that the average per- 
son will never rise at need to that extraordinary height 


of human endeavour called ‘heroic virtue.’ But while 
the average person will sometimes rise to heroic virtue 
under extraordinary circumstances, it will be found 
that under ordinary or average circumstances the 
average person will have the average goodness or bad- 
ness. 

This simple, yet necessary, principle underlies the 
Church’s ascetical tradition towards what she calls 
‘occasions of sin.” The Church’s wise teaching and 
practice rest on the fact that an ‘ occasion of sin’ is a 
set of circumstances wherein the average person would 
commit sin; or could avoid sin only by an act of heroic 
virtue, i.e. by more than average virtue. 


* * * * * 


Let us now follow up this undeniable general prin- 
ciple with an equally undeniable general fact : Avi that 
is in the world is either THINGS of TOKENS OF THINGS. 

A mind or will behaves in one way when in an en- 
vironment of tokens; and behaves in another way in 
an environment of things. 
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Things and Tokens 


So fundamental has this fact appeared to be that 
scholarship is now judged by loyalty to the principle, 
‘Verify all references.’ No token or sign, or evidence 
of a thing can be accepted as scholarship when it is 
possible to have the self-evidence of the thing. Hence 
the false showy scholarship begotten of Encyclopae- 
dias and Bibliographies. Flenes, too, the token-know- 
ledge of books to be found in experienced librarians 
and book-sellers. In contrast with this showy know- 
ledge of tokens there stands the solidly-based know- 
ledge of things. The modern growth in the physical 
sciences is largely a result of observing things rather 
than tokens of things. All laboratory thoroughness 
rests on the principle that direct knowledge of things 
is primary and knowledge of tokens is secondary. 


* * * * * 


Inside the great world of things created by the Will 
of God are many worlds of tokens created by the will 
of man. One of these is the great financial world of 
currency and credit, which we may call the money- 
world. It is, of course, not a real-world or thing-world, 
but a shadow-world. Yet it is so dangerous a world 
that an expert in these shadows, if men will play this 
shadow-game, will, in the end, possess his opponents’ 
realities. 

* * * * 

Aristotle and Aquinas, that is the pre-Christian and 
Christian world, are agreed that avarice or the undue 
desire of these tokens tends to a certain infinity. How 
could it be otherwise? Even ten thousand shafts of 
sunlight are not the sun. The token-nothings can ex- 
cite an unsatisfied indefinite desire ; which can at least 
fill the time if not the heart of man. 

* * %* * * 

Far otherwise is it in the greater world of realities. 

The very fulness of their reality limits man’s desire. 
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No man, unless at enmity with his reason, desires inf- 
nite things. If foodisneeded, no man desires an infinite 
meal ; if clothing, no man desires an infinite garment; 
if shelter, no man desires an infinite house ; if posses- 
sions, no man desires an infinite field to till. Man’s 
being and powers of doing have a bound which sets a 
limit to the things he needs. 


* * * * * 


We may now venture to formulate the principle 
acted upon by the Eternal Wisdom when He gave the 
hungry His miracle-bread; and conditioned His Will 
to give by their will to receive. The principle may be 
formulated thus; /” a system mainly of things the 
average person may be trusted to limit his wants by 
his needs. But in a system mainly of tokens, the 
average person cannol be trusted to limit his wants 
by his needs. 


* * * * * 


If the Eternal Wisdom, instead of miraculously 
providing bread and fishes, had provided money, St. 
John would have been unable to say that as much as 
each one wanted Jesus gave. Indeed, the one recorded 
complaint about mal-distribution came from the thief- 
Apostle, who had care of the money-tokens. The poor 
thief who was preparing to sell God for silver and to 
betray love with a kiss could hardly value this precious 
spikenard as a token of love. He could value it only 
by his tokens ; and counted as worth only three hundred 
pence an offering which has made Magdalene the un- 
discharged creditor of Mankind. 


* * * * * 


The present world-wide ‘economic blizzard’ (to 
use the phrase of two Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
the late Worthington Evans and Lord Snowden) 
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ints ominously to a breach of our formulated prin- 
ciple. If our present economic system throughout the 
civilised world is mainly a token-system, an inevitable 
result will follow. The average person, in other words 
the majority of persons, will not be content to measure 
their wants by their needs. Everywhere there will be 
the very definite desire to have more and more token- 
wealth. The very uncertainty of the future value of 
this token will heighten and foster the desire. 


* * * ¥ * 


Yet St. Thomas has formulated another principle, 
which can be ignored only by inviting the curse of war. 
Pax tollitur ex hoc quod cives singuli quae sua sunt 
quaerunt (Peace ceases when the citizens seek each 
man his own). This principle becomes dramatically 
practical in a token-system where the majority of the 


citizens may be expected to seek even more than their 
own in their almost irresistible desire not to measure 
their wants by their needs. 


* * * * * 


Thus it will be found that Bethlehem and Nazareth 
poverty is not a defect to be remedied, but a funda- 
mental condition of all ultimate remedy and redemp- 
tion. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 


‘Summa Theologica. Ila-Ilae; Qu. 188, Art. 2, ad 3. 
Eng. tr. ; 
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Saint THomas Aguinas, ANGEL OF THE SCHOOLS. By Jacques 
Maritain. A translation of Le Docteur Angélique made by 
J. F. Scanlan. (Sheed & Ward; pp. 240; 7/6.) 


M. Maritain has been indeed unfortunate in his translator. 
His magnificent essay on St. Thomas, Le Docteur Angélique, 
was rightly hailed at its appearance as a new and valuable 
interpretation by a great Thomist of the fundamental import- 
ance and worth of Thomism, especially in our times and in 
view of modern world upheavals, In its English guise, too, it 
has already been received with no little enthusiasm, for even the 
defects of the translation have not completely overshadowed 
the value of the original. This essay is essentially French not 
merely in language but still more in concept. If it had to be 
rendered into English, it should have been done by one who 
could translate the concept as well as the words Mr. Scanlan 
shows himself, in our opinion, unable to do either. Even if 
his word parallels were accurate—and often they are not—trans- 
literation is not translation. Further he appears to be ignorant 
of the life and works of St, Thomas, and is unaware of the 
accurate terms of reference to Aristotle’s works. 

We quote one passage only, giving also the original French, 
but we offer it as a true sample : 


‘.... the famous incident of |‘... . la célébre scéne de tenta- 
temptation from which Thomas |tion dont Thomas sortit cein 
emerged with a cordon of |turé par les Anges.’ 

angels.’ 

We cannot understand how the publishers’ reader could have 
let this, and many other only less flagrant defects, pass his 
notice. 

H.J.C. 


Tue Worps or THE Missat. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed 
& Ward. Pp. 224; 6/-.) 


From the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass Life is given to the 
whole Mystical Body on earth; in it every individual Catholic 
is united intimately to the Head of that Body. The Mass is 
the greatest fact in the world, the nearest approach of man to 
God. Any book, then, which attempts to show the value of 
this great fact in its various aspects—and the number of these 
books is significantly on the increase—must be welcomed with 
enthusiasm. The Mass is an action accompanied with words. 
These words form an essential part of it ; so that to understand 
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the Mass fully we must understand its words. Fr. Martindale 
shows the value and significance of some of the more common 
words which appear in the Missal throughout the year. But 
he aims at something deeper than that ‘ spiritual reading’ in 
which the book is read once as a temporary stimulus. The 
Words of the Missal is rather a text book for study—he sug- 
gests its use as a positive Lenten penance—to be used as the 
foundation for an ever deepening appreciation of the Mass. 
He does not aim at a scientific treatise, but one of his most 
interesting chapters, on the Wording of our Prayers, explains 
the perfect balance and rhythm in the Latin of many of the 
prayers, which lose their effect in translation. Other chapters 
deal with joy in such words as ‘ laetare’ and ‘ gaudere ’ ; God’s 
Initiative, Power and Largesse represented by ‘ praevenire,’ 
‘omnipotens,’ ‘ largiri’ and ‘ satiare’; Man’s Transformation 
and Discipline ; the Mysticism of the Missal, and so forth, All 
are profusely illustrated from the prayers, and the meaning of 
these central words is explained in a popular form, which should 
make it possible for those entirely ignorant of Latin to meditate 
profoundly on each word. For example, ‘ vegetati,’ at first 
sight a curious word to apply to human beings, is shown to 
mean a vigorous uprooting and growth of the soul, represented 
by the stirring life of flowers and plants in spring. The appen- 
dix on Latin and English, where Fr. Martindale tries ‘ to show 
a way, that even those who do not use Latin can use, of com- 
paring an English word we know quite well with a Latin one to 
which it is like, but that we do not know at all,’ would have 
had more chance of success had the Latin been used more freely 
next the English in the body of the book. But the method is 
a very practical one. 


We have only one criticism to make. Instead of showing the 
words in relation to the Mass, so that understanding the words 
better we might also obtain a deeper knowledge of that mystery, 
the ideas are drawn from outside the Mass and considered as 
separate from it. It is as though concentration on the material 
fabric had brought forgefulness of the substance it clothes. Most 
of the words are taken from the variant prayers, few from their 
accompanying graduals, introits, etc., and only one here and 
there from the Ordinary which, occurring every day, surely 
contains the most profound and primary words. A word such 
as ‘suscipiamur ’ in the Offertory is barely mentioned, yet it 
contains the whole doctrine of the unity of priest and people 
with the sacrifice to be offered. The ‘ Per Dominum, etc.’ so 
important that the Church uses it at the end of all her prayers, 
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also receives little attention. This defect is most noticeable in 
the chapter on ‘ Charity, Unity, Peace,’ which is short and 
deals almost exclusively with the last of the three. The value of 
the book would have been greatly increased had there been 
more concentration on the Mass. However, once the reader 
grasps this point, he can supply from his own meditations the 
true perspective, and this after all is to follow out Fr. Martin- 
dale’s desire that we should use the book as a starting point for 
a deeper understanding of the Mass than any book can provide. 
C.P. 


JOHNSON AND QUEENY : LETTERS FROM DR. JOHNSON TO QUEENY 
THRALE. From the Bowood Papers. Edited by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. (Cassel & Co., 1932; cloth, £2/5/o.) 


When Hester, Viscountess Keith, died in 1857 at her house 
in Piccadilly at the age of ninety-three, there passed away not 
only a very great lady, but also the last survivor of all the 
famous men and women who figured in the pages of Boswell. 
It was well known that Lady Keith had in her youth been the 
recipient of many letters from Dr. Johnson, for was she not the 
Queeny Thrale, the child-friend, the ward, almost the adopted 
daughter of the Sage in the later and happier years of his life? 
Those letters, jealously treasured, and refused to all collectors, 
remained hidden and unpublished, until at last the very memory 
of their existence died down and was gone, and the various edi- 
tors of Johnson’s voluminous correspondence neither knew nor 
thought of them. But by a happy accident, Lady Keith’s 
papers passed eventually into the keeping of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, a descendant of her husband, the celebrated Ad- 
miral Lord Keith. Looking through them quite recently, Lord 
Lansdowne discovered a carefully preserved and absolutely in- 
tact series of letters from Dr. Johnson, thirty-three in number, 
which thus most unexpectedly emerge after an interval of one 
hundred and fifty years. This is perhaps the greatest John- 
sonian ‘ find ’ of our time. The letters are admirably written, 
full of good advice and wise counsel well-suited to the very 
clever and highly educated girl to whom they were addressed, 
and show the Doctor in a somewhat new and very charming 
light. Lord Lansdowne has written a helpful introduction to his 
book, which is superbly produced, exquisitely bound and 
printed, and enriched with twelve engravings, including a re- 
production of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ beautiful portrait of Queeny 
Thrale preserved in the Lansdowne collection. 

F.R.B. 
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Tue CATHOLIC LanpD Movement. Its Motives: by Fr. Vincent 
McNabb, O.P., S.T.M. Its Aims and Methods : by Com- 
mander Herbert Shove, D.S.O., R.N. With a Foreword 
by G. K. Chesterton. (London: Catholic Truth Society. 
Pp. 28; 2d.) 

Immediately and urgently concerned with major things, this 
little book makes most other books seem so much fiddling while 
Rome is burning. It is not without significance that the organ- 
ized movement of Catholics back to the land started in Scot- 
land. For the affair is not just so much talk, you can no 
longer say ‘ Oh yes, Distributists—great talkers ’ and leave it 
at that, but a scheme already being put into practice through 
the various Catholic Land Associations in the country. It is 
not just a waft of hot air, but an almost dour matter-of-fact 
realization that a people, as Napoleon said of an army, moves 
on its stomach. It is able to defend itself by this alone, though 
in fact the stomachs belong to bodies informed by souls meant 
for a decent and gracious existence. It is an economic pro- 
posal, but its reasons are nothing less than the preserving and 
renewing of personal and family integrity. T.G. 


Tue HistoRY OF THE POPES FROM THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE 
Aces. By Ludwig von Pastor. Edited by R. F. Kerr, 
of the Oratory. Vols. xxi, xxii. (Kegan Paul, 1932; cloth 
15/- net each volume.) 


This latest instalment of Pastor’s History is almost entirely 
deveted to the pontificate of Sixtus the Fifth, one of the most 
celebrated of the Popes, a Pope whose policy saved the Catho- 
lic faith in France and prevented Philip II from converting 
Rome into a Spanish Avignon, a Pope who strenuously secon- 
ded the work of Catholic Restoration all over Europe, a Pope 
who gave the central government of the Church its permanent 
form, a Pope possessed of supreme genius and an extraordinary 
personality, one of the greatest rulers (says Déllinger) of all 
times. The two volumes are crowded with interest, and will 
thrill their every reader. Not the least entrancing chapters are 
those which show the terrible Sixtus as triumphant ruler, the 
ruthless extirpator of brigandage, while the sections dealing 
with the Spanish Armada and with the death of Mary Queen of 
Scots possess for ourselves a peculiar interest. The brief suc- 
ceeding Pontificates of Urban VII, Gregory XIV, and Innocent 
IX, all three compressed into a period of fifteen months, are 
also adequately treated. ‘ F.R.B 
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Ds Diissions Regiciosorum. By P. Joseph Palombo, 
C.SS.R. (Turin: Marietti, 1931. Pp. xvi, 296. Lire 12.) 


This book is to be recommended especially to religious superi- 
ors. Besides the main subject suggested by the title, the sub. 
sidiary matter also is well treated. The historical prologue is 
perhaps less satisfactory than other parts of the book. Sufficient 
account has not been paid to the influence exerted on the growth 
of the law by the constitutions of Gregory XIII, a.p. 1583, 1584, 
and of Benedict XIV, a.D. 1749, in which persons under simple 
vows begam to be recognised as religious. Likewise the his- 
torical conspectus, particularly of the early period, is very in- 
adequate, and it is unfortunate that the one text from Gratian’s 
Decree, which is twice cited within the space of two pages, 
should have been lifted from St. Jerome’s Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians. Besides being of little legal value in 
themselves, these borrowed words are taken out of the context 
in which they were placed by Gratian himself. There are in fact 
in Gratian other passages which illustrate the point much bet- 
ter, one of them being a portion of a letter from Alexander 
III to the Bishop of London, A.p. 1180. Again it is impossible 
to make a survey from the historical standpoint without much 
labour, unless one is led to the primary rather than to the sec- 
ondary sources. This is particularly true of the ‘ Decretum’ 
which as a collection never received any authoritative sanction 
giving it the force of law. 

In the first chapter, in a brief but satisfactory study, the 
reader is made acquainted with the principles underlying the 
penal law of the Church. Other subsequent sections, such as 
those concerning officials and their duties, the mode of adminis- 
tering canonical admonitions, the intervention of the Council 
which is required for the validity of processes, the grounds for 
rejecting candidates for both first and final profession, all give 
practical information which is indispensable, and which may 
well have frequent application. The expositions and comment- 
aries on the existing legislation are most praiseworthy, though 
on one or two points of interpretation and explanation we may be 
permitted to differ. Thus in cases of instant dismissal by local 
authorities, the need of recourse to the Holy See would not ap- 
pear to be with a view to obtaining a dispensation from the 
common law, but because the Holy See alone is the competent 
authority to issue a decree in such cases, which will carry with 
it a canonical effect. The action to be taken by lesser authori- 
ties is only a provisional measure applicable in cases of emer- 
gency, which can be revoked or confirmed by the Holy See. 
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Again, granted that reiterated warnings are the test of legal 
incorrigibility demanded by both positive law, and the practice 
of the Congregation, it is difficult to understand how it can still 
be maintained that such warnings are not per se required. Fur- 
ther the local superior and not the Provincial would seem to be 
the only person in a position to judge of the effect produced by 
canonical admonitions and salutary penances. 

The adverse criticisms which we have ventured to offer are in 
no sense intended to detract from the general worth of the 
treatise, in which the Canon Law is handled in a masterly way, 
and which has the merit of never leaving the student in sus- 
pense, but a definite and final conclusion is always given which 
he may apply for himself. ne 


ManuaLe De EcciesiaRum Recrorisus, By Laurentius M. 
Agius, O.E.S.A, (Turin, Marietti, 1931. Pp. 118. Lire 5.) 
Although this handbook is mainly concerned with the duties 
that belong to rectors of churches, it should nevertheless be of 
practical value also to the clergy as a whole. It is as important 
to know the limitations of one’s own rights, as it is to realise 
one’s own obligations, and this can only be achieved by a know- 
ledge of the rights of others, and the consequent appreciation 
of their claims in justice on us. Failures to recognise this truth 
are sometimes the cause of dissensions between Ordinaries, 
parish priests, and rectors, but acquaintance with the contents 
of this book should put an end to most of them. In six chap- 
ters the reader is introduced to the latest legislation, to be found 
in the Code of Canon Law and elsewhere, which it is necessary 
to know for the satisfactory running of a church or chapel to 
which a parish is not attached, but which normally lies within 
the boundaries of a parish. It is due to this awkwardness of 
local situation that apparent overlappings of jurisdiction occa- 
sionally occur, and to the detriment of those concerned. Yet 
there is absolutely no need for the rector to encroach on the 
parish priest’s sphere of activities, nor for the parish priest 
unduly to control and curtail the ministry of the neighbouring 
rector, if each knows precisely the limitations of the work allotted 
to them by the Church, and the extent of their respective powers. 
Particular emphasis is laid on obligations which may easily be 
overlooked, such as the need of remote and proximate prepara- 
tion even before embarking on catechetical instruction, and the 
duty of explaining the Sunday Gospel, which duty may be en- 
forced by the Ordinary by stringent measures. Other important 
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matters which receive attention are for instance, the custody of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Exposition, Benediction, the Forty 
Hours Devotion, the administration of the Sacraments, special 
preachers, church music. We may note in passing that the 
Forty Hours is not an optional devotion, but, as is clear from 
the text of Canon Law, should be held each year in all churches 
where the Blessed Sacrament is habitually reserved, though the 
choice of day, as the author mentions, with the approval of the 
Ordinary, is left to the discretion of the rector. 
A.F. 


An INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By Jacques Maritain. Trans- 
lated by E. I. Watkin. (London: Sheed and Ward, 1932. 
The Hart Library. Pp. 272; 5/-.) 


A sketch of Thomist philosophy, drawn with economy, yet 
providing more than a sort of road-map in the flat for it does 
something to suggest the contours of the ground. We look 
forward to M. Maritain’s complete course, of which this is but 
the general introduction. The publishers deserve praise for re- 
publishing this translation in a cheap edition. It moves some- 
what awkwardly, but then so does the original, which was 
meant as a text-book. 

N.W.T.G. 


St. PxHitip NERI AND THE Roman Society oF His Times. By L. 
Ponnelle and L. Bordet. Translated by R. F. Kerr, of the 
Oratory. (Sheed & Ward, 1932; Cloth, 609 pp., with 4 
portraits; 16/-.) 

This sumptuously produced book has been hailed by the 
well-known writer, M. Bremond, as the masterpiece of modern 
biography. It is a very full and scholarly life of St. Philip, 
and a wonderful picture of his times and of the Catholic Reform 
Movement of the period. Much untouched material has been 
utilised, the mere enumeration of the authorities drawn upon 
occupying nearly fifty pages of the Introduction. The Process 
of the Canonization, and the Saint’s Letters, are largely quoted 
from, and everywhere the authors have aimed at putting aside all 
second-hand information and going back to the original sources, 
vast masses of which have been hitherto unexplored. Not that 
St, Philip is buried beneath all this erudition. He stands out a 
living personality, charmingly attractive, one half in heaven, 
the other half on earth. The human side of him is stressed, but 
the supernatural is not ignored. And the world he lived in is 
vividly re-created, and its men and women move through the 
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pages of the book as beings of flesh and blood. The two French 
priests who are the writers of this learned work are masters of 
style and do not know what dulness is, and their brilliant com- 
position will be read with almost breathless interest. It has 
within a year of its first publication run through several edi- 
tions in the original French, and been translated into more than 
one language. We are not surprised to learn that it has received 
the supreme distinction of being crowned by the Académie 
Francaise. Father Kerr’s translation is beyond praise. 


F.R.B. 


IntTRopUCTIONIS IN Sacros UtTriusgut TesTAMENTI LIBROS 
Compenpium. Auctore P. Hildebrando Hépfi, O.S.B. 
Vols. II-III, Introductio Specialis in V. et N. Testamenta, 
Editio tertia. (Pp. 364 and 481; 39 fres, each; Rome, 
1931). 

Though the first edition of these volumes appeared in 1920 
Vol. I has not yet been published. We shall be curious to see 
this volume, which is to deal with general introductory ques- 
tions. The two volumes before us are really valuable. Fr. 
Hépfi had been teaching for many years and has seen the rise 
and fall of all sorts of theories on the Books of the Bible. The 
discussion on the Epistle to the Hebrews is peculiarly useful. 
When we turn to the volume on the Old Testament we could 
have wished that a fuller discussion of the nature of prophecy 
had been given us; perhaps we shall have that when the intro- 
ductory volume appears. 

H.P. 


Contemporary CHurRcH History. By Orazio M. Premoli, 
Barnabite. (Burns & Oates, 1932; cloth, 10/6.) 


This is the authorised English translation of a useful Italian 
compilation. It occupies some four hundred closely packed 
pager. Written in 1924, and from the view-point of that year, 
it might more properly be called a ‘ Church History of the First 
Quarter of the Twentieth Century.’ Something absolutely up 
to date would have been more useful; so much has happened 
in the last eight years. After a general survey of the Church 
as it was in 1900, a good account of the present Pope and the 
three preceding ones is given ; and then each country in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania is visited in turn. Most of 
the most important events are recorded in detail, and the de- 
velopment of Catholicism in both old and new States is skil- 
fully sketched. 
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The task is well executed, and much matter otherwise diff- 
cult of access is brought together. In the ‘ List of Books Con- 
sulted ’ by the Author, we notice an almost complete absence of 
English authorities. And although smaller countries like Latvia 
and Esthonia, Eritrea and Kenya, Dahomey and Liberia, are 
touched upon, and even the smaller islands of the Pacific are 
fully dealt with, there is a complete omission of the West Indies, 
where there are numerous Bishops and clergy and several mil- 
lions of Catholics. This hiatus seems quite astonishing in a 
book otherwise wonderfully complete. F.R.B. 


THE DocTRINE OF THE MysticaL Bopy OF CHRIST ACCORDING TO 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE THEOLOGY OF ST. THOMAS. Trans- 
lated from the French of Abbé Anger by Rev. John J. 
Burke, C.S.P., S.T.D. (Longmans, Green & Co. ; 12/-.) 


This is a book for all, for it concerns us all urgently, and the 
language is of the simplest, as befits the ineffable mysteries of 
which it speaks. It shows how the Mystical Body, the purpose 
of the Incarnation and life of Christ, is the purpose of our lives 
too, and how all that we are called upon to believe or to do 
converge to its realization and fulfilment. 

There is nothing in the book that is new, yet even the expert 
theologian cannot afford to disregard it. It is a piece of 
synthetic Theology, showing how, as Pére Vosté says, ‘ all the 
mysteries of Redemption and salvation centre themselves in the 
union of the faithful with Christ.’ V.W. 


THe Way or THE Cross. By Romano Guardini. (Sheed & 
Ward ; 2/6.) 

The Way of the Cross—among the Church’s popular devo- 
tions one of the most popular—clearly bears the marks of its 
popularity, perhaps chiefly in the pictorial representations of the 
actual Stations. This little book stresses the personal and popu- 
lar aspect of the devotion by relating the incidents of Our Lord’s 
Passion to the everyday happenings of our lives, ‘ the Way of 
the Cross is a holy school of life and of suffering in which we 
find our daily existence reflected.’ Truly, as this book tells us, 
all words are empty when it is a question of discoursing on the 
sufferings of Christ: with quiet dignity, with simplicity and 
restraint its author offers suggestions and thoughts on the Re- 
deeming Work of Christ. It aims at teaching us in this supreme 
matter to think for ourselves and to make our prayer our own; 
and ‘ the sooner the little book has made itself superfluous, the 
sooner is its author's abject attained.’ C.N.L, 
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Lirg oF Saint JoHN Eupes. By Henri Joly. Translated by 
Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
Pp. xxv—223 ; 6/-.) 

The reader of this short biography will learn, perhaps for 
the first time, that St. John Eudes was the first to spread litur- 
gical devotion to the Sacred Heart. This does not imply that 
others before him had not practised this devotion privately ; we 
know that devotion to the Heart of Jesus was characteristic of 
the Benedictine piety of St. Gertrude, but up to the time of St. 
John Eudes, no one, apparently, had taken measures to spread 
a public cultus. 

It is intelligible that the Fathers of the French Oratory should 
have raised strong objections. to his leaving their community, 
and we are inclined to lock with indulgence upon the tactics 
they employed to prevent his departure, though we should 
hardly describe them as ‘ cricket.’ 

The founding of seminaries for the much needed education 
of the clergy claimed an abundance of energy and perseverance 
from St. John Eudes. So successful were his efforts that 
eighteen of these flourished at his death, although they were to 
be swept away by the fury of the French Revolution. 

It is, however, as the founder of the Congregation of Jesus 
and Mary for men, and of the Order of Our Lady of Charity 
for women, that this great figure in French ecclesiastical his- 
tory is best known to-day. R.H 


BLesseD Lours-MARIE GRIGNON DE MONTFORT. By Georges 
Rigault. Translated by C. M. D. B., with foreword by 
the Lord Bishop of Menevia. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. Pp. viii—180; 5/-.) 

One is led to wonder, after reading this gripping story, 
whether any of God’s servants have been so mercilessly snubbed 
by ‘ good people ’ as was Louis-Marie de Montfort. It has been 
said only too accurately that ‘the good is the enemy of the 
better,’ and we find this truth written across nearly every page 
of this short life. Without question, the hero was one of those 
characters whose ‘ singularities’ are hardly ever in abeyance, 
but thanks to his humility his pastoral work for souls never 
seems to have been prejudiced by them. 

Louis-Marie stands out pre-eminently as the apostle of devo- 
tion to Our Lady, and it was through this, rather than through 
anything else, that he was able to lead so many souls to the 
solid practice of their religion. R.H 
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FLoRILEGIUM PatrRisTicum : Fasciculus xxx. 


Here is No. 30 of a wonderful series of excerpts from the 
great writers of the Church, from ancient to medieval times. 
The series emanates from Bonn, and is edited by two Doctors in 
Theology—Dr. Bernard Geyer, Professor in the University of 
Bonn, and Dr. John Zellinger, Professor in the University of 
Munich. I call it wonderful, because it does, in me at least, 
excite wonder—this bold attempt to make people read some- 
thing from the rich store which the Catholic Church has gar- 
nered down the ages. For these fasciculi, of some eighty pages 
each on an average, are mainly extracts, though occasionally 
certain short works are given entire. But the point is they are 
cheap and handy and excellently produced, and thus placed be- 
fore a reader a few massive blocks he would never have dreamt 
of quarrying out for himself from the vast tomes. He may be 
induced to have a peep at the quarry. Thus I can readily 
imagine anyone to whom Bonaventure is merely a name wish- 
ing to read more of the man who wrote what forms No. V in 
this fascicule, Theoiogia una scientia; or No. VI, De Relatione 
phiiosophie ad theologiam ; or indeed any of the five remaining 
sections of this admirable Prolegomena ad S. Theologiam so 
judiciously selected by Fr. Thaddeus Soiron, O.F.M., and now 
planted out in this flower-bed of solid and beautiful reading-- 
the Florilegium Patristicum. O.F.M 


Divisio SCHEMATICA SUMMAE THEOLOGICAE S. THOMAE 
AguinaTis AC TERTIAM PARTEM SUPPLEMENTI. Ad Usum 
Professorum atque Studentium. By Fr. Gerard M. Paris, 
O.P. (Turin—Rome: Marietti. Pp. 73; in 4to. Charta 
manufacta, 5 liras; editio oeconomica, 3.50.) 


On entering the room of a student of St. Thomas you may 
sometimes see sheets of cartridge-paper stuck to the wall with 
drawing-pins and covered with what appears to be a great 
family tree going back almost to Adam. It is a chart of the 
whole Summa Theologica. To construct it was a matter of 
some difficulty—chiefly geometrical as the diminished script in 
odd sections shows, for the divisions are given by St. Thomas 
and expanded as he goes along at the beginning of the various 
Questions. But is is well worth the trouble, if only to expose 
the logic in variety of the vast structure and to fix its outlines 
in the memory. But for those who cannot afford either the 
wall or the exertion, Marietti has now published in an oblong 
quarto such a scheme, but broken necessarily into pages. 

T.G. 
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Book Reviews 


Gotp or Gop? By H. M. Capes. (Sands; 3/6)- 

Those who read this book as a serial story in The Irish 
Catholic must be glad to have it in more durable form ; others, 
| imagine, will regard it in one of two ways—either as a wel- 
come return to a pre-war type of novel, or (if they be ‘moderns’) 
as a rather amusing survival. Its style, like its period, belongs 
to the days when motors were few ; so do its characters, especi- 
ally the timid, rather spineless but attractive young widow, her 
autocratic brother, the ‘bright and lively’ Molly, and the exem- 
plary little boy, Eric. It is a love story based om the mixed- 
marriage question, and has a happy ending. It is very simple 
and very sincere. 


R.R. 


Tue Bup oF THE SPRING. By Mary Frances McHugh. (Mac- 
millan ; 7/6). ; 

The first part of this book deals with school life, and exactly 
how refreshing the treatment is, only those can know who have 
been nauseated by most of the school stories of the last fourteen 
or fifteen years. Here the author pays off no old scores, seeks 
no relief for earlier repressions, makes no attempt to foist upon 
the public personal propaganda in the guise of fiction. This is 
the story of a normal boy. He is sensitive; every normal boy 
is. He differs from his friends and foes; in other words, he is 
an individual, like every normal boy. His life grows into * the 
bud of the spring ’ with some pain, some mystery, in health and 
in happiness- He is not subjected to those exaggerated experi- 
ences that afford most school-novelists (apparently) such plea- 
sure and most readers (certainly) so much discomfort : nor are 
we treated to a detailed account of selected periods of develop- 
ment that result in a distorted perspective. The worst here is 
the militaristic discipline and the terroristic method of teaching 
sometimes employed at Si. Damien’s. The school is an Irish 
orphanage, run by unidentifiable Brothers; the portrait of the 
Superior is masterful; the tragedy of schoolmastering in epi- 
tome! When Eugene goes out into the world, the freshness, 
the cleanliness, the sparkle remain, and his love-story is a 
reverent piece of work. I have no intention of giving a synop- 
sis for the benefit of those who are too lazy to read; to the 
rest I will suggest that one who can so trenchantly observe en 
passant that ‘ Brother after Brother pilloried him for inatten- 
tion’ knows the value of words, and refer them to chapter xi 
for a particularly lovely piece of writing. « 


R.R. 
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Blackfriars 


Lyrica, Posms. By James Steel. (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne; 5/-.) 


Here, surely, is an authentic poet who can write a lyric in 
the old style. Mr. Steel is a master of his craft. He is not 
a maker of verses, but a singer whose every note rings true. | 
have read his book at a sitting because I wanted to know if 
he could keep his form to the end. He does. The same deli- 
cacy of touch, the same sureness of word endure throughout. 
His approach is always fresh. That is his secret. He is direct, 
and that is his charm. He says the simplest things simply and 
makes plain statements of fact with an assurance that insists 
they could not have been expressed differently or better. And 
that certainly is the fine art of poetry. 

The old forms content him mostly and he manages them with 
so deft a turn and twist that they carry not one superfluous 
word. His manner can be shy or penetrating at will; never 
morbid, yet obviously observant. He sings well within himself, - 
with here and there a hint of restraint that becomes a man who 
praises the intimacy of love. 

His work is all of a piece, compact in one mood. It satisfies. 
If this is Mr. Steel’s first book of poems his duty is to give us 
others. But, as a lyrical poet, he has already arrived—we 
hope for good. en 
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The Aquinas Society 


HE Aquinas Society exists in order to form and 
foster an interest in the teaching of St. Thomas 


Aquinas. 


By means of papers, informal discussion and private 
study the members of the Society endeavour to 
approach Thomist philosophy from different aspects, 
studying it in itself, in relation to other philosophical 
systems, and in its application to intellectual, ethical 
and social problems of the day. 


Subjects for lectures and discussions are so chosen 
as to cover a wide field of speculation. 


Cards giving date and place of meeting are sent 
out to members every month. Entrance to the meet- 
ings is free to members and their friends. 


Members of the Aquinas Society are specially en- 
couraged to attend the Lectures, which are given each 
year, from October to May, by Dominican Fathers 
under the auspices of the University of London Ex- 
tension Board. They are also asked to give as much 
of their time as possible to private study of the works 
of St. Thomas. 


A library of Thomist literature will be found at the 
Catholic Reading Guild, Red Lion Passage, Holborn. 


The Annual Subscription to the Aquinas Society is 
5/-. Intending members should send in their names, 
addresses and subscriptions to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Miss Dorothea Borton, 2 Marloes Road, London, 
W.8. 














Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


G.K.’s WEEKLY stands for the tradition of 
the family against interference by modern 
Bureaucracy, Monopoly and Socialism—for 
the restoration of Liberty by the distribution 


of property. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


Order G.K’s WEEKLY from your newsagent; or write 
to The Manager, G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, 
London, W.C.2. Subscription Rates for one year, 28s. ; for 


six months, 14s. ; for three months, 7s.—post free. 




















so that the printed sheets of the morning and night contain 

more of veiled strategy than of genuine news: at a time when 

the mind is perplexed and harassed by what its owner sees in 
its daily newspapers wherein vice is covertly extolled, and the 
human form acclaimed as a man-made entertainment rather than 
a gift from God : when few newspapers can still draw an audience 
by their contents alone, unaided by specious promises of ghoulish 
benefits : the 


Gathole Times 


remains a newspaper in the true sense of the word. Humbly 
reflecting the policy of the Church, it remains constant to the 
high motives of its existence, modern enough to suit the taste of 
modern readers, yet conservative in its adherence to the principle 
of avoiding any other inducement than the sheer value of its news. 


e an age of perpetual feudal war between the Press-Barons, | 


Nor does it pander unduly to the commercial lure of overloaded 
advertisement columns. 


So it comes that THE CATHOLIC TIMES 


is quoted as being the ‘ fastest growing Catholic 


newspaper of to-day.’ 


A specimen copy will be sent to any reader of this Magazine 
| sending 1d. stamp to cover postage. On sale every Friday at all 
| newsagents, and at the doors of most churches on Sunday morn- 
| ing, price twopence, 


Catbolic Times, 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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§ The SOCIETY for the STUDY of MEDIAVAL | 
LANGUAGES and LITERATURE 


MEDIUM 
i VUM 


the organ of the Society, which was formally in- 
augurated on February 15, 1932, will be concerned 
with all matters touching the languages and litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages. It is proposed to publish 
the three numbers of the current year in May, 
September, and December; subsequently, the 
months of issue will be February, June, and Sep- 
tember. It is anticipated that the number for May, 
1932, will contain the following articles, together 
with reviews and short notices : 
Dante and the regnum italicum, by B. H. Sumner. 
The Language of the First and Third Versions of 
Froissart’s Chronicles, by F. S. Shears, 
Late Old English Rune-Names, by C. L. Wrenn. 
Two Manuscripts of Christine de Pisan, by Kathleen 
Chesney. 
Another Collation of the Ellesmere Manuscript of the 
Canterbury Tales, by Dorothy Everett, 
Notes on the Text and Interpretation of Pearl, by 
E. V. Gordon and C. T. Onions. 
The Annual Subscription (covering the Journal and 
Membership of the Society) is 15s. The price of 
single numbers of the Journal to non-Members is 6s. 
Intending subscribers who wish to secure possession 
of the early issues of the Journal are asked to enrol 
without delay. 


Mepium Atvum will be published for the Society by 
BASIL BLACKWELL - Broap Street - Oxrorp 
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